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For the Philanthropist. 
AN APPEAL. 


Oukland, O., Nov., 4, 1841. 
Dr. Bartey:—I have a proposition to make 
to you, and to the abolitionists of the United 
States, that you cease from your editorial labors; 
dissolve the Ex. committee, and that we disband 
our numerous state, and county associations, for 
the overthrow of slavery, and cease at once and 
forever our agitation of the subject ; allowing 
slave, and slaveholders, apologist, and he who 
condemns the whole of these, to sink to perdi- 
tion together. Itis not that I have any new 
scruples aout the righteousness of the cause in 
which we are engaged, that I suggest this : it is 
not that helpless infants are no longer stolen at 
their birth, and by a hellish system of constraint, 
distorted from the image of God in which 
they were created, as nearly as may be into the 
semblance of brutes; or that shrieking woman, is 
no longer subjected to the bloody lash, or to pol- 
jutions, compared with which the lash itself is 
merciful: it is not that man, our brother, is no 
longer gashed and scarred with pistol shot, and 
bowie knife, or hunted by trained dogs, and 
more savage nen, like a beast of prey. It is not 
that millions of our fellow-beings, have been 
raised from the degradation to which centuries 
of the most grievous oppression has subjected 
them—or that the wailings, shrieks, and lamea- 
tations of these, sound less mournfully, than 
heretofore in our ears: nor is it that the perpetrator 
of innumerable outrages upon a proscribed race, 
has paused in his reckless career, and Jearned a 
wholesome self-restraint towards his equals— 
that licentionsness has abated, and that society 
has ceased its downward career towards utter 
barbarism, and aims now at the adoption of usa- 
ges, and improvements, which civilization is in- 
troducing-into other communities : it is not that 
the most tolerant circle immediately surrounding 
abolitionists, which has no harder feeling towards 
them than pity for their misguided fanaticism, is 
becoming so much warmer in its sympathics, so 
much mote inelined to aid, while it wishes them 
ahearty God-speed: or that the circle which next 
surrounds this, has learned so much of tolera- 
tion towards the exhibition of common humani- 
ty, and christian duty, in those who feel called 
upon to practice them, as to have ceased to pro- 
claim that martyrdom under the operations of 
lyneh law, is the only fitting reward for such la- 
bors,—neither is it that the outer circle of all, 
the mob, stirred up and set on by the last, has 
become more tender in its inflictions, more sober 
and dispassionate in the selection of its victims. 
lL is not that society is no longer divided into 
sects, the professed followers of him who went 
about doing good, but the most of whom are sa- 
tisfied with preaching a dry and barren theology 
of the head; unless indeed there happen to be in- 
dividuals among them, who aim to live out the 
religion they profess, and that to the aforesaid 
preaching, is added the attempt to hold these 
back from the performance of those things which 
conscience dictates to them to be necessary, and 
if they fail in thus hindering, the delightful duty 
of excommunicating the offender follows. It is 
not that the frightful despotism, which has made 
a rapid: progress until our liberties are so near- 
ly subverted we may no longer name our griev- 
ances, and ask relief for them, has ceased to threa- 
tenor that we are no longer through fraud, 
compelled to supply the deficiencies in the a- 
mount which is taken by force from the hapless 
negro, for the support of the bloated tyrant who 
tules both him and us. For none of these things 
is itthat I make the proposition; but if ts because 
we who style ourselves abolitionists, and are 
reckoned so by others, are such a set of heart- 
tess hypocrites, or weak self-deceivers, We 
profess to ‘feel for those in bonds as bound 
with them,”’ to “love our neighbor as ourselves,” 
or that is our duty thus todo, while if slavery 
was extinct, and in place of it, here and there, 
throughout the South there was an indentured 
apprentice, badly treated, unlawfully held, but 
sure of his freedom in a few years, we embody 
about as much zeal and philanthropy, as we 
should.need to bring into activity to rectify such 
wrongs. For ten years we have been talking 
over the wrongs and woes of the poor slave, and 
verily we seem likely.to lull ourselves to sleep 
with the tale! Which of us is doing what he 
ought? Who is not apathetic, dull, indifferent, 
except-a spasmodic fit of disinterestedness and 
benevolence occasionally seizes him, from some 
accidental cause or other? ‘The slave writhes 
under the torture, groans in his helpless degra- 
dation, daily, hourly. Who feels for him, works 
forhim, as bound with him, daily, hourly? I 
asked a Jady recently, who had once been active 
in circulating petitions, and had previously made 
considerable sacrifices in the cause of humanity, 
whether she would carry them this year? “No, 
they make mg hate people so.” When it was 
suggested there.might be wrong in herself which 
it would be worth while to remedy, the reply 
was, ‘*l amas Lam and cannot be changed.” 
Petitions were offered to an individua! to cireu- 
late,-who occasionally displays a generous spi- 
rit in (heeause, he declined to do it on the plea 
of business, although he might readily get them 
filled withont once passing from behind his conn- 
tec, If these had parents, brothers, sisters, hus- 
bands, wives and children of their own in sla- 
very, could they satisfy their own hearis for such 
wartion; by excuses like these? ‘They could 
not.” I have heard an aneedote of one of our 
female friends, addressing an assemblage of her 
Sisters and pleading for pecuniary assistance to 
dhe cause;.those who could give but little were 
Solicited to bestow even.a mite, while the fair 
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| speaker perspired under a load of useless orna- 
ments upon her person, which the whole annu- 
al income, or earnings, of many of her auditors, 
would prubably not have sufficed to purchase. 
I have seen the houses of professed followers of 
him who * had not where to lay his head;”’ they 
professed also to “love their neighbor as them- 
selves,”’ their houses were palaces, filled with 
costly furniture, themselves were * clothed in 
purple. and fiue linen,” when they rode out it 
was with an equipage, fitted in grandeur to the 
fictitious wants of the most luxurious prince; yet 
these were called and supposed themselves tv be 
abolitionists. I have seen those who are called 
by the same name, amassing princely fortunes, 
by the barter and use of the products, wrung 
from the toiling slave by the hand of powers 1 
have. seen nearly the whole community, in the 
common use of these produets, and while many 
individuals would abhor the thought of employ- 
ing the whip, and hand cuff, and all the hateful 
paraphernalia of slavery, in their own hands, to 
secure to themselves the enjoyment of these pro- 
ducts, they hesitate not a moment to pay more 
brutal agents to accomplish the same thing for 
them. Ihave seen many of the industrious yeo- 
manry of our country, whose hearts on some oc- 
casions appear to be touched with compassion 
for, and awakened to sympathy with the suffer- 
ing bondman, give scantily of their honest earn- 
ings, in this cause, and appear far more anxious 
and intent upon adding this new field, or that 
woodland, to their already overgrown farms, 
than to secure the establishment of justice to all 
men. With these thiags among us, and with the 
apathy and indifference, we all exhibit, compar- 
ed with the activity and earnestness our cause 
so urgently demands, are we not entitled to the 
appellation oflieartless hypocrites, or grievous 
self-deceivers? Do I counsel wrong to propose 
that we disband our array of volunteers, and cease 
our agitation? Perhaps Ido. 

There is an alternative. ‘The zeal and acti- 
vity, we should have felt and exerted, had we 
felt for those in bonds as bound with them, may 
becomeours. We may stop our ears to the hy- 
ena cry of self-interest, which perpetually fills 
them, and open them to the lamentations of the 
slave mother, bereaved of her offspring, of the 
husband and parent, separated forever from all 
his heart-held dear; and suffering the infliction 
of stripes and torture, because he cannot whol- 
ly conceal the workings of nature within hin— 
we may close our eyes to the fascinations of splen- 
dor and fashion, the poor perishable gew- 
gaws which man has been weak enough to be- 
come attached to, and open them to view the ap- 
proaches of that despotism, which vampyre like, | 
having sucked the hearts’ blood of our colored 
brethren, is now fastening itself upon us—we 
may acquire the right to reprove the oppressor, 
by first plucking the beam from our own eye, 
by becoming pure ourselves, by abstaining from 
all participation in the fruits of oppression—we 
may prove that we * feel for those in bonds as 
bound with them,”’ by lifting at any portion.of}. 
the burden which presses them down, to which 
we can aflix our grasp, whether the strength af- 
forded us, enables us to heave up as it were a 
mountain, or only a solitary straw. For every 
step we take in the path of self-denial, and for| 
the slave, we shall surely receive our reward. 


hinders the performance of ourduty. Brethren, 
sisters, which alternative shalt we choose? Shall 
we quit the ficld, or increaséour singleness of 
purpose, our activity and zéal,-so as to render 
it worth our while to continae in it? 

A. BROOKE. 


For the Philanthropist. 
THE VOICE OF FREEMEN. 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
passed at a called meeting of the Richland Co, 
A. S. Society, held in Mansfield, October 5th, 
1841. , 
Whereas, the system of American Slavery, 
which reduces nearly three millions of human 
being, made in the image of God, to alevel with 
the beasts of the field, is essentially wrong, and 
continual injustice to the slave; necessarily 
nurturing and cherishing a spirit of despotism, 
insolence and cruelty in its aiders and abettors, 
which is manifest from the inroads, slavery is 
making upon liberty both in our legislative halls 
and domestic circles. ‘Trampling down our con- 
stitution, smothering free discussion, treating 
with contempt our declaratton of independence, 
which declares that “all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among them are life, 
liberty & the pursuit of happiness.” ‘This heaven 
born sentiment based upon the declaration that 
«¢ God made of one blood all nations of men,’ 
slavery calls a mere rhetoric»! flourish and fan- 
faronade of abstractions, and in the language of 
Mr. Pickens, has no actual existences And 
whereas, the recentlawless outbreakings in Cin- 
cinnati, which resulied in the destruction of the 
printing press of the Philanthropist, and other 
private property of the whites ; the abuse heap- 
ed upon the free people of colour in destroying 
their meeting house and other property, and to 
consummate the whole,destruction of life and in- 
sult upon female character, sustain the foregoing 
declaration, and had their origin in slavery and 
hatred of the free people of colour; therefore, 
Resolved, That every philanthropist ought to 
use all constitutional and lawful means for its 
immediate and entire abolition. 

Resolved, ‘That the destruction of the press of 
the Philanthropist, by the slave influence, was 
a palpable violation of law and at variance with 
the constitution of the United States, and of the 
respective states, all of which guarantee the li- 
berty of speech and of the press. 

Resolved, That we highly commend the re- 
solution of the executive committee of the Ohio 
State A. S. Society, in their determination to 
continue the publication ofthe Philanthropist at 
Cincinnati, and that the friends of free discussion 
—the liberty of the press, of consti\utional right, 
their own rights, and the*rights of the down 
trodden slave, should lend their assistance at 
this time in farther sustaining seid paper. 

Resolved, ‘That the recent outrage committed 
by mob violence upon the persons and property 
of the free coloured population of Cincinnati, 
should meet the unqualified condemnation ofeve- 
ry christian ahd philanthropist. 

Resolved, ‘That the mob at Cincinnati in des- 
troying the. meeting house and other property of 
the coloured people, did nothing more than car- 
ry out-to its legitimate issue the greatlaw ofsla- 











very, depriving the slave of the means of mogal 


and celigious instruction on one part, and the 
right of possessing and acquiring property on the 
other, 

Resolved, ‘That the resolution passed at a 
meeting in Jefferson county, Miss., furnishing 
Judge Lane of Ohio, with a copy of its proceed- 
ings, in which he isdenounced as. aperjured vil- 
lain; and the community that sustains him as 
enemies to the constitution of our country, and 
our happy union, we look upon as another mark 
of slave-holding insolence, 

Resolved, That we repudiate the charge so 
frequently brought against the abolitionists as 
being enemies of the constitution and traitors to 
the government, and stand in defence of our con- 
stitution, which is now brought to the very verge 
of destruction by the slave influence. 


thanks of every friend of man, - . 

Resolved, ‘That the members of this meeting 
return their thanks to Thos. Corwin, Governor 
of the State of Ohio, for his active service in sup- 
pressing the mob in Cincinnati. 

Resolved, That a minister of the gospel who 
will not open his mouth for the dumb, plead the 
cause of the oppressed, and make prayer and 
supplication for all men, fails in discharging his 
whole duty as a servant of Christ. 

A call being then made for aid to sustain the 
Philanthropist, $11 70 were handed in as dona- 
tions, and $26 on subscription to the Philanthro- 
pist, and eight new subscribers, 

On motion, 

Resolved, ‘I'hat the above proceedings be for- 
warded to Dr. Bailey, with the request that they 
be published in the Philanthropist, if he should 
think best to do so. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned, sine 
die. % 

J. R. GASS, Pres’t. 

J. E. Patmer, Sec’y, pro tem. 


a 
——— 


For the Philanthropist. 
CAUSE IN INDIANA, 
Pendleton, la., Oct. 22, 1841. 


Dr. Baitey:— 
Dear Friend—Blessed forever, 
sed be the spirit of forgiveness! it1s none other 





Our souls have been poured forth for you, dure 
ing your recent trial, but such fires prove what is 
refined gold. [hope if there has been any dross 
clinging to the pure metal in the city, it has been 
consumed or evaporated during the recent heat- 
ing of the furnace, and that the ‘* tefined gold” 
will shine out, but the more brightly by ‘its ab- 
sence. Even here in the centre of the State of 
Indiana, out of the reach ofthe protection of the 
“Warsaw Guards,” we have outbreakings of the 
spiritof despotism. On the evening of the 11th 
inst., our friend Dr. Hudson had a meeting at 
this place in the Baptist meeting house—the 
house was saluted with eggs and several lights 


in one of the wingons braken, i paths meen. 
was not broken up, and the words of truth whieh 
fell fromethé lipS@T the speaker, and the stream 
of love which, flowed from heart, were not, I am 
convinced, Without a mighty influence on the 
inds of many of the aitentive listeners. On the 
ay home’Some individuals threw eggs at my 


No curse is so dreadful as thatselfishness whiclifavife and me, knowing us by the light. which I 


carried. : 

‘The next day I accompanied friend Hudson 
to Andersontown, where an appointment ‘had 
been made for him to lecture; but we found the 
Court House locked up, although it was-asserted 
by all with whom we conversed, that it had not 


been, locked on any occasion for six months pre- 


viously. The clerk who had the care of the 


Jiouse said that if it was locked it was without 


his knowledge, but yet would not go to see a- 
bout it; and it turned out to be “* Mr. Nobody,” 
who had fastened us out, the gentleman who 
takes the responsibility. of doing many mean ac- 
tions, when his employers have not sufficient 
moral courage to dare avow their own deeds. 
Such is the situation of the freedom of speech in 
Madison county—such the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble—truly whet has the north 
to do with slavery? It has something to do 
with breaking up printing presses—with tearing 
down houses~with shooting men—with vio- 
lating women—with breaking meeting. house 
windows—with reducing to ashes temples to 
“virtue, liberty & independence”—with throw- 
ing eggs at peaceful citizens in the streets—with 
resorting to the reservoirs of filth in order to de- 
face the property of those who open their mouths 
for the dumb—with sealing up the mouths of 
those who dare proclaim the truths of the de- 
claretion of independence. It has something to 
do with all these, but “ nothing to do with sla- 
very!’ Ohno! ¢hese are all prompted by the 
spirit of liberty! Liberty means that men should 
do as they please, and they please to do these 
things. 
Would that the north had something more to 
do with the spirit of repentance! We have a 
hard work yet to perform, but let us do it with 
a power which is from on high, the chains of the 
slave have not only to be broken, but the fetters 
of sin binding in bands of brass, the souls of 
men, have to be snapped asunder in the churches; 
and out of them. Let our weapons be works of 
love, while we speak the truth plainly, without 
the fear of man. For myself, I hope I can say 
from the bottom of my heart, in relation to all 
the opposers of our righteous ¢ause-=* father 
forgive them, they know not what they dow” 
As ever in the bonds of love and abolition- 


ism, - 
EDWIN FUSSELL, 





For the Philanthropist. 
MAN, A STRANGE ANIMAL. 


Ellsworth, O., Nov. 9, 1841. 
Dr. Baitey:— 

Sir—A writer ina late No. of the Philanthro- 
piet closes an article with these words, ** man is 
a strange animal.” As I did not recollect to have 
seen that phrase before, I began to look around 
on the actions and sayings of men witha view of 
ascertaining whether the writer was correct in 
his assertion, and I find abundant proof to esta- 
blish the fact beyond all contradiction, that 

Man is the strangest animal 
That treads this earthly ball, 
And by his conduct plainly shows 
That he has had a fall. 


Look at the Mayor of Cincinnati, during the 
late mob, and you will have a good proof that 
there i3 one strange animal in Cincinnati. What, 
when the mobin the broad light of day was 





ee 


Resolved, ‘That the unflinching course of Dr.. 
Bailey, editor of the Philauthropist, deserves the 








Chri8@bles- ; 


than the outbreathing of the spirit of our God. p 


openly setting his authority at defiance, then to 
put his name to an inflammatory hand-bill to be 
posted dp in the city for their encouragement. 
I say when we see all this done by one of our 
own species, it tends to humble us to think that 
we belong to the same race of beings, I should 
think he would go to ‘I’exas; but enough on that 
subject. How think you, will it look 
on the page of history some hundred years 
hence. What will the reader think of the 


those who lived in the Queen City, in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, when he learns that they 
made war on one part of their population, be- 
cause their Creator had made them black? Let 
us now go to Washington and take a peep into 
Congress, and I think we shall get more 
proof that man is a strange animal, for 
at Se be Men every day 
> * ~ Are led astray 
o=**sgaeeB yepoliticians sly, 
“Sy Yet still they say 
# ? Hurrah for Clay, 
2Of liberty will die. 

We here see Henry Clay, the leader of one 
ofthe slave, parties urging the Senate to go 
forward and pass several bills which he named, 
one of which he styled “the bill for the relief of 
the oppressed people of this district.” What, 
excktims one, has Clay came out against sla- 
very? Why I never heard of that before. What 
can be his object? Is he going to try to rua 
down Birney in 18442 O no, no such thing, 
i wean all be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion thathe is a strange animal, and in no other 





way, f@pal our language has not lately been con- 
oundedias® it was at the building of Babel, | 


pthe most acute linguist or logician to 
make out any other meaning to the title of the 
proposed bill, than the one whi@h appears so 
plain upon its face. Who are the oppressed 
people pf the district? ‘The 7,000 who are.dai- 
ly robbed of all their earnings, or ihose who rob 
them? “And now sir, 
Which is the strangest animal 
The world has ever seen? 


Is it a tiger or a man, 
_ Or something” half between? 


vk.a moment at the great political 
ore correctly the great slave 
at nov tin this nation, and we shall 


Gre proof that man is a strange animal. 
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have -déne, and by means a 
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Som h for banks, 

But > thanks 
From those who thirst,for gold, 

Yet most men great” 

In Church and State, 
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ian © Say negroes should be sold. aa 
Should any one still be inclined to dg 


is a Bttange animal, I will fug 


it or positive of the fact whick 
drawn from the saying and doings of cl 
of different denominations. I have pu 
kept back my best proof, as a prudent gené 
does some of his best troops as a reserve, stilf 
think no candid person will require any more. 


For pale fac’d man puff’d up with pride, 
_ Wars on the works of God, 
Anil o’er his colored brother wields, 
The bludgeon anc the rod. ee 
LUTHER BROWN. 
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THE RIGHT NAME. 

For the Philanthropist. 

Mr. Eprror:—We ought always, in speak- 
ing of the faults, or even the crimes of others, 
to avoid every thing like unkindness or unbe- 
coming harshness of expression; and in all 
doubtful cases to be very sparing of our cen- 
sure. But while this much is conceded, I am 
constrained to say on the other hand, that faith- 
fulness to the best interestsof men requires that 
their actions be properly characterized by being 


virtue, the patriotism and the christianity, of 


make a slave of yourself because you are a man, 
and itis wrong to enslave the Africans for the 
same reason, thenit must be equally wrong 
to enslave colored Americans. But we of the 
present generation do not enslave them, they 
or their fathers were slaves long before we were 
born—we have never changed their condition.— 
But let me tell you, brother, that in this notion, 
you are under a delusion; they are of right 
ree, and always were, by the same law that 
you and I claim our freedom, and itis only the 
wicked and wrongful application of brute force 
that makes them slaves. ‘They areevery day & 
every hour in the day entitled to be free; and it 
is your own daily and hourly act that makes 
them slaves. Only cease these acts of oppres- 
sion and they are free; but every one of them 
as often as it is repeated, is a reiterated act of 
enslavement, virtually, as truly as if you had 
gone to Africa and made a new slave every time. 
And is that piracy, as the government calls it, 
and as you admit, then what soft and gentle 
terms shall we use, brother, in givinga name 
to your own daily-and hourly repeated acts ?— 
I leave your conscience to answer. 

One word upon political action. If slavery 
is piracy, then the laws by which itis created 
and governed are of no better character than the 
rules which a band of pirates might enact to sus- 
tain themselves, and one another in carrying on 
their nefarious depredations upon the rest of the 
world. But vile as the slave laws are, they are 
the laws of the land, in full force in one half of the 
states of our Union, and very much modifying 
the codes of most of the other states. 

Now the law-making power in every state is 
of course responsible for all the laws upon its 
statute book. F'very member of the legisla- 
ture who does not do all in his power to procure 
the repeal of obnoxious laws, virtually re-enacts 
them, whether he had any thing to do with their 
original enactment or not, and evey voter who 
knows thatsuch laws exist and does not do all 
he can to to elect such men as will repeal them, 
virtually does what he can to sustain them. 

Now suppose slavery did not exist, but it 
was proposed to create it in this state, and a por- 
tion of the white population was to be the vic- 
tims, aly every one who has red or brown hair, 
or any mark of disti 
were called upon’ 
we would not vole 
we justify ourselvé 
where they can do aim 


tion you please, and we 
in relation to it. If 
bhra measure, how can 
vg men to office 
for or against. sla- 















called by their proper names, ‘Taking a man’s 
property without his knowledge or consent is 
called stealing, theft or larceny; taking his life 
is called murder—taking his person, with his 
knowledge to be sure, but. without. his consent, 
and appropriating it,,soul and body: to yourown 
use,:and thereby constituting it an article of 
property, is——what? What does our own 
national government (to say nothing of sev- 
eral others) call this business, when vessels are 
found engaged in it upon the’high seas? Pira- 
cy.. Well what is piracy? Robbing on the 
sea, is what is mostly termed piracy, or any 
robbing may be socalled. Well now what 
made this business piracy? Was ita mere ar- 
bitrary act of the government so characterizing 
it withoat any regard to its intrinsic moral char- 
acter, when, else it had been an innocent and 
lawfal business? If so, the action of the gov- 
ernment has been wrong and oppressive, and 
ought to be rescinded. _If otherwise, tell us 
good brother, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
‘by what authority ye do these things.” Now 
sefiously, why is this business called piracy ?— 
I appeal to any and every man’s common sense, 
whatever may be his latitude or longitude, and 
demanda reply. Why, itis because itis rob- 
bing human beings of their natural unalienable 
rights to be sure. Ah, indeed, that is the rea- 
son. Have you any objection to that, brother 
over the line? Why no, I will not undertake 
to gainsay it, if you willonly let my niggers a- 
lone. Ihave nothing to do with your negroes, 
but I want your attention a moment longer.— 
By what right do you claim liberty for yourself? 
Why [ama man, and God ereated all men 
equal and endowed them with certain unaliena- 
ble rights, among which are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Very well, so by virtue 
of being a man having a common origin with 
all men, ereated by the same hand; and respon- 
sible for all your actions to the same Supreme 
Governor, you claim to be entitled to equal 
rights?) Yourelaim isa just one. And you 
admit that the negroes in Africa have the same 
title to freedom and on the same ground? Why 
as to that I cannot gainsay it as I see, and our 
government makes it piracy to interfere with 
their rights, buti—But what? Why you mustnot 
discuss the question of slavery here, it is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United States, 
But itis not-guaranteed by the laws of Heaven 
—the laws of right, which every man's con- 
science and.common sense recognize, then it 
must be wrong, the constitution and the laws of 
the slave states notwithstanding. And now let 
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OLIVER CLARK. 
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For the Philanthropist, 
EETING IN QUINCY. 
Quincy, Ill., Oet. 6, 1841. 


e regular Anti-Slavery Concert 
Meld at the Congregationalist church 

fon the 27th Sept., amongst other 
Me ileep interest to the cause, there was 
arrival of the Philanthropist 
P@ccount of the destruction of 
more perfect account of the 
isturbances in Cincinnati, 


thaten fe to hand; Wherefore, it 
was OE ved to appoint a Committee 
who sh nd present on the follow- 


ing ‘Tuesday e 
our deep 


which have 
grace of 4 


Resolutions expressive of 
l¢ unhappy occurrences 
that city, to the dis- 
d our free institutions; 
and espe ympathy for the editor 
and publishers @ lilanthropist, who seem 
to have been amongst the principal sufferers. 

Tuesday, Oct, 5th, the meeting convened in 
the Congregationalistychurch pursuant to ad. 
journment, Wil Keys in the Chair, J. K. 
Vandoorn, Secretary. ‘The Rev. Mr. Foote, 
on the part of the Committee reported the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, which after prayerful consi- 
deration, were unanimously adopted. 

1, Resolved, ‘That we regret exceedingly the 
recurrence of seasons of lawless violence in that 
great metropolis of the West, and regard it as in 
a high degree ominous of the most extensive 
evils to our country; evils of incalculable mag. 
nitude, endangering the very existence of law 
and order, rendering property and even life itself 
alike insecure, overturning together with our 
free institutions, the very foundations of society, 
and as rapidly preparing the way either for gen- 
eral anarchy and misrule or for the most iron- 
handed despotism. 

2. Resolved, ‘That from the facts in the case, 
according to the general testimony of their city 
papers, we regard the conduct of the municipal 
authorities of Cincinnati as intentionally ineffi- 
cient, and that the prevalence of a mob in that 
city carrying on the work of destruction almost 
or altogether unchecked for two days, is of it- 
self ‘prima facie” evidence that the proper offi- 
cers connived at the outrages there committed, 
and by their non-interference designedly en- 
couraged the mobocrats in their diabolical work. 


3. Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of the 
meeting called by proclamation of the Mayor, 
and especially of reso/utions then adopted, and 
afterwards posted up in every part of the city, 
tended directly to embulden the mob already 
grown insolent through the culpable pusillanimity 
and by the connivance of the city authorities, 
and to incite them on to further deeds of infamy 
and death. 

4. Resolved, ‘That the civil authorities of Cin- 
cinnati deserve the severe execration of every 
lover of his country, and the indignant scorn 
of every friend of virtue and humanity, in not 
oaly neglecting to protect the property of their 
colored fellow-citizens from destruction, and in 
many cases their persons from violence and 
death, but also in disarming and confining in 
prison the lawful protectors of their domestic 
circles, and then in permitting a licentious mob 
to revel unchecked in those sacred retreats and 
to pollute and deface the very shrines of domes- 
tic purity and loveliness. 

5. Resolved, That the destruction of the 
office of the Philanthropist furnishes only ano- 
ther demonstration, in addition to the many si- 
milar ones heretofore given, of the malignant ha- 
tred rankling in the hearts of all pro-slavery men 
toward the light beaming from thatmighty en- 
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very, and of their mad attempts to subvert its 
sacred freedom and render it subservient only to 
the most flagrant tyranny and oppression. 

6. Resolved, ‘That we view with high admi- 
ration the noble conduct of Governor Corwin 
in that time of peril and reign of terror, as ex- 
hibiting the courage, decision and efficiency be- 
coming the station and charactes of the Chief 
Magistrate of that intelligent and mighty State. 


7. Resolved, ‘That the stand taken by many 
of the city papers is highly praiseworthy, in 
condemning with unqualified disapprobation the 
spirit and the conduct, both of those who were 
actually engaged in the mob and also of others 
who indirectly aided and encouraged it on;—es- 
pecially we commend the noble sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Vavenan, editor of the Repub- 
lican, in dissenting from the course taken at the 

Yourt-House, in the passage of any other reso- 
lutions than the single one to ‘*maintaim at all 
hazards the law inviolate,’ whilst the honor, 
the prosperity and perhaps the very existence of 
their city was in jeopardy forever; and also the 
fearless decision of the Gazette in determining 
to expose lawless citizens from a neighboring 
state, who not content to show their malignity 
against good order and good laws at a distanee, 
have dared to invade the tertitories of Ohio, to 
pull down and destroy and to scatter their fire- 
brands and death, to incite and lead on the mob, 
and then to bear away in triumph the remnants 
of their desolating work as trophies of their ne- 
farious victory; evidencing, at least, thatif the 
North should have nothing to do with the Sla- 
very of the South, the South has something to 
do with the freedom of the North. 


8. Resolved, ‘That we highly approve the 
course pursued by the editor and publishers of 
the Philanthropist, while life and property were 
in jeopardy, and their fearless exposure of hy- 
pocrisy and wickedness in high places as well as 
low, and that we bid them a hearty God speed 
in their conflict with the enemies of freedom 
and of human rights, engaging on our part to 
do what we can to aid them in their holy war- 
fare. 

J. 'T. Holmes presented and urged the follow- 
ing Resolutions, which on motion were -unani. 
mously adopted. 


1. Resoleed, ‘That it becomes us to remember 
with devout gratitude to God the snecese which 
attended the efforts of our orderly citizens to 
subdue the mob spirit at its first appearance in 
oar city. 

_2. Resolved, ‘That in the general prosperity, 
peace, and social order which we have enjoyed 
since that period, contrasted with some neigh- 
boring communities where the mob spirit was 
permitted to triumph—we have a practical de- 
monstration of the importance of maintaining 
law, and protecting every right of every citizen. 

On motion, it was Resolved, that a copy of 
the proceedings of this meeting be presented to 
the editors of our city papers, with a request te 
publish the same, and thata copy together with 
the money contributed, be sent to the editor and 
publishers of the Philanthropist. 


Palmyra Prisoners. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Anti-Slavery 
Concert for prayer, held in Quiney, Ill., Tues- 
day, Oct. 5th, for the purpose of expressing our 
views principally on the subject of the recent 
outrages committed by the mob in Cincinnati, 
there were also presented the following preamble 
and resolutions in relation to the Palmyra pri- 
soners, which were unanimously adopted and 
ordered to be published in the Philanthropist 
and Exmancipator. 


Whereas, the late trial at Palmyra, Mo., 
in which three of our citizens, Z'hompson, 
Burr, and Work, members and residents of 
Mission Institute, [ll., have been convicted of 
the alleged crime of larceny, and sentenced as 
felons to the State penitentiary for 12 years, has 
been attended throughout with many unpleasant 
circumstances, and has caused many unfavora- 
ble and false impressions to be currently cireu- 
lated much to the prejudice of the prisoners and 
of the Institution, and trying to the feelings of 
their friends; ‘Therefore, 

1. Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this 
meeting, the charge preferred against said pri- 
soners js untrue, and the trial and the sentence 
unjust, and that they have been convicted, im- 
prisoned, tried and condemued and punished, 
not as felons, but as abolitionists. 

2. Resolved, ‘That a committee consisting of 
the Rev. Mr. Beardslee, J. L. Seymore, Judge 
Snow, and Willard Keys, be appointed to con- 
fer with the legal counsel employed for the pri- 
soners at the trial, and with such other gentle- 
men as they shall think proper, in order to ob- 
tain all the important facts in the case, and that 
they reportto a subsequent meeting for the pur- 
pose of publishing those facts to the world as 
soon as possible, that both the individuals, their 
friends, and the Institution to which two of the 
prisoners belonged, may be relieved from the 
imputation and the disgrace under which they 
are suffering. ; 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 
WILLARD KEYS, Ch’m. 
J. K. Vanpoorn, Seo'ry. 


For the Philanthropist, 
W. B. JONNSONS LETTER TO DR. W. H. 
BRISBANE, 


I cannot assent to all the statements contained in this e- 
pistle, Jesus Christ and his apostles did not publicly ex- 
press their views against slavery, or directly attack the 
evil, or sanction the curse—but privately and directly they 
denounced it. Situated as they. were, concerning this 
subject, they were obliged to act very cautiously that the 
gospel might not be impeded. By their now religion 
they took away the gods of the Romans, and what would 
have happened had they taken away their slaves, their 
property, ‘their chattels, their money—too? “Every 
christian throughout the Roman empire would instantly 
have been destroyed--the flame of religion entirely ox- 
tinguished, and the Roman. world.utterly lost in moral 
darkness,’’? They had no frée,;states, as we have, in 
which to throw their Javelins at the monster, They had 
there, to “became all things to all men,” in a sense which 
would be the highest crime against God in ourage. This 
caution was exhibited even towards the disciples when 
Christ said, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye 

annot bear them now. * Thus had they to act towards 
the Romans. ‘Thus would we aa be ma 

i ited States, like the ancient Roman 
to act, were the United St by aeRO: 


”? 
empire, “a universal slave country. 
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apostles would act more openly were they living in this 
country. 
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* They were trying to enlighten the —slaveholders be- 


fore roughly touching the subject of slavery, and taking 
by moral and Bible suasion, their slaves from them.— 
“Do this,” say the least avaricious of our slaveholdets, 
“and we shall be satisfied.” This has been done before 
and since the introduction of slavery into this land of 
freedom—our slaveholders are doubly enlightened, and 
yet.they now are taking a double grasp on their slaves.— 


“Light is come, but they reject it on all sides.” 
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THE COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION, 

Col. Hamilton, in the Federal Convention of 
1787, while advocating a proportional represen- 
tation against those who s upported the claim 
of the States to equality of suffrage, remarked 
that “Bad principles in a government, though 
slow, are sure in their operation, and will final- 
ly destroy it:’’ meaning, of course, bad funda- 
mental principles. At another time Judge Wil- 
son observed, that ‘an inequality in it, (the rep- 
resentation,) **has ever been a poison, contami- 
nating every branch of the government.” 

These are sound practical mexims, and their 
trath has been most forcibly evinced by the his- 
tory of our government. Strenuous as were 
these gentlemen, in opposing 1 vicious prin- 
viple so far asthe suffrage of the States was 
concerned, they consented to that clause of the 
Constitution which at once creates a gross ine- 
quality in the rights of the people ofthe Union, 
and involves the principle of property-represen- 
tation. The third clause of the second section, 
first article of the Constitution, reeogizes three- 
fifths of the slave-population asa part of the 
basis of representation; in other words, confers 
on the slaveholder the privilege of being repre- 
sented for a peculiar species of his property, ac- 
cording to a certain ratio. ‘The evil of this pro- 
vision is three-fold. 

Ist, It violates the fundamental principle of 
Democracy—the equality of men in natural 
rights, from which follows under a representa- 
tive democracy, the equality of men in political 
rights. ‘The theory of a democracy ts, that all 
the subjects of it havean equal voice in the 
enactment of the laws. ‘I'he theory of a 
representative democracy, or republican govern- 
ment, is, that all its subjects have an equal 
voice inthe choice cf the law .makers and law 
executors. Toconfer two votes on the merchant, 
while the laborer lias but one, would be to vio- 
late the democratic principle, and create a privi- 
leged order. ‘To secure the manufacturer not on- 
ly his own vote, but the privilege of casting 
additional ones, in proportion to the number of 
his workmen; while the farmer !s confined to 
one vote, would be to degrade the latter, and ex- 
alt the former to a superior caste. ‘These ex- 
anples make the injustice of the inequitable 
principle in representation so manifest, that the 

inost insensible and unreflecting must feel revolt 
ed by it. And yet, the same principle which ap- 
pears 60 offensive in these supposed cases, isthe 
avery principle which has been incorporated into 
our Federal Constitution. While the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, the ‘laborer of 
dhe North, cach has but one vote, and thus are all 
placed on an equality, the slaveholder of the 
South daas one vote for himself, and votes addi- 
tional:in proportion to the number of his slaves. 
In other avords, if he has five slaves, he has 
four votes, while, the manufacturer at the North 
who may employ a hundred hands, las but one 
vote. It matters nothing that the privilege thus 
secured tothe slaveholder, is rather collective, 
than individtal—that is, belonging to the mass, 
instead of the person. ‘The effect is the same 
—ihe great principle of equality is vivlated, and 





the South, under such circumstances, though 
inferior to the North as it regards the absolute 
amount.of political power, might relatively be 
equal, if not superior, because, suffrage is con- 
centrated in the hands of afew, wha, from the 
smallness oftheir number, and identity of their 
interests, can always unite upon any great meas- 
ure. Now, add to the peculiar advantages of these 
few, a properiy-representation—that is, give 
them votes in proportion to the amount of that 
property which is their Great Interest, and you 
at once see, how vast the augmentation of their 
power. By uniting with any one of the parties 
into which the North must always he divided, on 
account of the multiplietty of important inter- 
ests, they will in process of time secure the ac- 
tual political power of the Union to themselves. 
In other words—and this is what we want the 
reader to understand cleaily—Slavery will be- 
come almost necessarily the Supreme Interest 
of the Government. 

And now, we ask, has not this theory been 
abundantly verified by facts? Does not the his- 
tory of our government, from the time when the 
South compe lled Congress to take land instead 
of population for the standard of wealth, down 
to the election of General Harrison as President, 
establish its truth? Is notevery one now pre- 
pared to say, that so far from violating the true 
principles of a representative Democracy, for 
the sake of conferring additional political pow- 
er on an Interest already so dangerons from in- 
trinsic causes; our fathers ought not for a mo- 
ment, to have tolerated its  existence?— 
Is it not a fair presumption, that no provision 
of the kind alladed to would have been  admit- 
ted, had it not been under the impression, then 
so prevalent, that slavery would soon be eXtin- 
guished, and thus cease to bea source of peril- 
ousand discordant power ina Union of free- 
men? 

As this clause of the Constitution, from the 
effects which have followed its operation, has 
become a subject of vast importance, we have 
thought that its Listory might be of interest 
to our readers. For our information on_ this 
point, as on the infamous compromise with re- 
gard to slave importation, we are indebted to 
the Mapison Papers. 

We shall also group together, several 


matters not directly bearing upon the 
clause itsclf, that we may learn wis- 


wise. The first 
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slaveholders are constituted a superior easte, in 
a republic professedly based on equality. 

The secoud evil of this provision “is, that it 
_proffers honor, and holds out a premium to ‘an 
act, which isan enormous violation of every 
principle of just government and common hu- 
manily; and a flagrant outrage on the doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence. ‘That is, 
4t makes slaveholding honorable, and a source 
of political consequence. 

The third evil is, that it gives strength and 
activity to an Interest, which is the antagonist 
of Free Labor, and is therefore hostile to the 
Union. We do not say, that this peculiarity of 
representation adds to the strength of the 
South absolutely; for were all the slaves turned 
into freemen, the absolute political power of the 
slave states would be augmented: but, it gives 
immence strength to a particular interest, and 
enables it to oppress and impair other interests. 
The free states have really a superiority of po- 
litical power, but it-is rendered of no avail’ a- 
gainst the South, by the fact, that in the former 
the suffrage is more diffused, and there are nu- 
merous interests, of almost equal importance, 
to be represented. We have first the two great 
divisions, the employers and employed—capi- 
talists and laborers, all represented according to 
ahe true democratic principle. ‘Then we have 
the commercial, the manufacturing and farming 
classes, all represented according to the same 
principle. ‘This very civision of the free states 
into numerous interests, of equal importance, 
combined with the diffusion of the right of suf- 
frage in them, is the reason why, though abso- 
lutely superior in poli:ical power to the slave 
states, relatively they are inferior. For, in the 
South, while the community is divided into two 
great classes, the employers, and the employed, 
the capitalists and the laborers, itis the for- 
mer class alone which enjoys political power— 
in other words, political power is concentrated 
pt Besiues. there is notthe same division 
of imieresis there in other respects, for the agfi- 
cultural, landed, planting interest, swallows up 


from the lands or personalities held in those states where 
there are few slaves. That the surplus of profit which 
a northern farmer is able to lay by, he invests in cattle, 
horses, &c.; whereas, a southern farmer lays out the 
same surplus in slaves. ‘here is no more reason there- 
fore, for taxing the Souther states on the farmer’s head, 
and on his slave’s head, than the Northern ones, on their 
farmers’ beads, and the heads of their cattle. ‘That the 
incthod proposed would therefore tax the Southern states 
according to their numbers and their wealth, consequent- 
ly, while the Northern would be taxed on numbers only: 
that negroes in fact should not be considered as mem- 
bers of the state, more than cattle, and that they have 
no more interest in it. 

Mr. John Adams observed, that the number of people 
were taken by this article, as an index of the wealth of 
the state, and not as subjects of taxation, That as to 
this matter, it was of no consequence which name you 
called your people, whether by that of freemen or slaves, 
That in some countries the laboring ‘poor were called 
freemen, in others they were called slaves: but that the 
difference as to the state was imaginary only. What 
matters it whether a landlord, employing ten laborers on 
his farm, gives them annually as much money as will 
buy them the necessaries of Jife, or gives them those ne- 
cessaries_at short hand? ‘The laborers add as much 
wealth annually to the state, increase exports as much, 
in the one case as the other, Certainly five hundred 
freemén produce no more profits, no greater surplus for 
the payment of taxes, than five hundred staves. ‘There- 
fore the state in which are. the laborers called freemen, 
should be taxed no more than that in which are those 
called slaves. Suppose by any extraordinary operation 
of Nature or law, one half of the laborers of a state, 
could in the course of one night be transformed into 
slaves—would the state be made the poorer, or the less 
able to pay taxes?’ That the condition of the laboring 
poor in most countrics,—that of the fishermen, particu- 
larly, of the Northern states, is as alject as that of the 
slaves, It is the number of laborers which produces the 
surplus for taxation; and numbers therefore indiscrimi- 
nately, are the fair index of wealth. That it is the use 
of the word ‘property’ here and its application to some 
of the people of the state, which produces this fallacy. 
How does the Southern farmer procure slaves? Either 
hy importation or purchase fiom his neighbor. It he 
imports a slave, he adds one to the number of laborers 
in his country, and proportionably to its profits and abil- 
ities to pay taxes; if he buys from his neighbor, it is only 
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that’ man of his sagacity should-have rated the 
labor.of aelave, at the same value as that of a 
free laborer. However, such an assumption fell 
im with his interest just then, asa Northern 
man. | 

“Mr. Harrison (of Virginia,) proposed as a comprom- 
ise that two slaves shouldbe counted as one freeman. 
He affirmed that slaves did not do as much work as free- 
men, and doubted if two effected much more than one, 
That this was proved by the price of labor, the hire ofa 
laborer in the Southern colonies being from £8 to £12, 
while in the Northern it was generally £24, 

Mr. Wilson, (of Pennsylvania,) said that, if, this 
amendment should take place, the Southern colonies 
would have all the benefit of slaves, while the Noithern 
ones would bea: the burthen. ‘That slaves increase the 
profits of a state which the Southern states mean to take 
to themselves; that they also increase the burthen of de- 
fence which would of course fall so much the heavier on 
the Northern; that slaves occupy the places of freemen 
and eat their food, Dismiss your slaves, and freemen 
will take thei: places. It is our duty to lay every dis- 
couragement on the importation of slaves; but this 
amendment would give the jus trium liberorum to him 
him who would import slaves. ‘That other kinds of pro- 
perty were pretty equally distributed through all the co- 
lonics: there were as many cattle, horses and sheep in the 
North as the South, and South asthe North; but not so 
as to slaves: that experience has shown that those colo- 
nies have been always able to pay most, which have the 
most inhabitants, whether they be black or white; and the 
practice of the Southern colonies has always been to 
make every farmer pay poll taxes upon all his laborers, 
whether they be black or white. Ile acknowledged in- 
deed that freensen work the most; but, they consume 
the most also, ‘They do not produce a greater surplus 
for taxation. ‘The slave is neither fed nor clothed so 
expensively as a freeman, Again the women are exempt 
from labor generally, which negro women are not, In 
this then the Southern states have an advantage as the 
article now stands. [t has sometimes been said that sla- 
very was necessary, because the commodities they raise 
would be too dear for maiket if cullivated by freemen; 
but new it is said that the labor of the slave 1s the dear- 


st. 

Mr. Payne, (of Massachusetts,) urged the original re- 
solution of Congress, to projyortion the quotas of the 
State to the number of souls, 

Dr. Witherspoon, (of New Jersey,) was of opivion 
that the value of Jands and houses was the best e: timate 
of the wealth of a nation, and that it was practicable to 
obtain such a valuation, his is the true barometer of 
wealth. The one now proposed is imperfect in itself, 
and unequal between the States, It has been objected 
that negroes eat the food of freemen, and therefore 
should be taxed: horses also eat the food of freemen; 
therefore they also should be taxed, It h en said 
too, that in carrying slaves into the estimate r taxes 
the state is to pay, we do no more than those states them- 
selvesdo, who always take slaves into ‘the estimate of 
the taxes the individual has to pay. . But the cases aré 
not parallel. Imthe Southern colonies the slaves per- 
vade the whole colony; but they do not petyade the 
whole continent, ‘That as to the- original resolution of 
Congress, it was teniporary only, and related to the mo- 
nies heretofore emitted: whereas we are now entering 
intoa new compact, and therefore stand on original 
ground,” 


[It is dificult to gather from this debate what 
were the real opinions of the gentlemen e 
in it—so deeply involved were their ig 
the question’ It is easy to. 
the economical bearings of sfave-labor were not 
at that timegeperally understood. ] 
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the transfer of a laborer from one farm to another; which 
does not change the annual produce of the state, there- 
fore should not change its tax; that if a Northern farmer 
works ten laborers on his farm, he can, it js true, invest 
the surplus of ten men’s labor in cattle; but so may the 
Southern farmer working ten slaves. ‘hata State of one 
hundred thousand freemen can maintain no more cattle 
than one of one hundred thousand slaves; therefore they 
have no more of that kind of property. That a slave 
may indeed from custom of specch, be more properly 
called the wealth of tis master, {han the free laborer 
nugbt be called the wealth of his cupioyer, bul as to the 


equaily add tv the quota of its tax.” 
[The general principles of Mr. Adams’ 
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iis was adopted in consequence of the impos- 
sibility of harmonizing the views of the South 


































ure 


s} and North, with regard to the value of slaves. 


It was a compromise measure submitted to by 
the Northysbut it was ‘found of impratticable 
execution. So fully convinced of this, was the 
Congress of 1783, that the Committee on the 
subject of revenue, deemed it proper in their re- 
port to recommend to the States a change in the 
eighth of the Articles of Confederation, -£0 
that the quotas of the respective states.should 
be apportioned not according to the value of 
land, but to the number of inhabitants, of every 
age, sex and condition, except Indians, not pay- 
ing taxes in each state—‘provided always, that 
in such numeration, no persons shall be includ, 
ed who are bound to servitude for life, acgordin 
to the laws of the state, to which they belon? 
other than such as may be between the ages of 
years.”” This renewed the old contest, 
—It was a selfish struggle on the part of slave- 
holders to avoid their just share of the public 
burthens. March 27, 1783, this part of. the re- 
port was taken up. We extract from the Madi- 
son papers the report of the debate upon tt. ] 


“Mr. Bland, in opposition, said that the value of Jand 
was the best rule, and that, at any rate, no change should 
be attempted until its practicability should be tried, 


Mr. Madison thought that the value of land could 
never be justly or satisfactorily obtained; that jt would 
ever be a source of contention among the States; and 
that as a repetition of the valuation would be within the 
course of the twenty-five years, it would, unless exejang- 
ed for a more simple rule, mar the whole plan, =~ 

Mr. Gorham was in favor of the paragraphs. He re- 
presented, in strong terms, the inequality and clamor 
produced by valuations of land in the State of Massa- 
chuseits, and the probability of the evils being increased 
among the States themselves, which were less tied toge- 
ther, and more likely to be jealous.of each other, 


Mr. Williamson was in favor of the paragraphs. 

Mr. Wilson was strenuous in their favors said he was 
in Congress when the Articles of Confederation direct- 
ing a valuation of land were agreed to; that it was the 
effect of the impossibility of compromising the different 
ideas of the Eastern and Soathern states, as to the value 
of sluves compared with the whites, the alternative in 
question, 

Mr. Clark was in favor of them. He said that he also 
was in Congress when this article was decided; that the 
Southern states would have agreed to numbers in prefer- 
ence to the value of land, if half of their slaves only 
should be included, but that the Eastern states would not 
concur in that proposition. 

It was agreed on all sides, that, instead of fixing the 
proportion by ages, as the report proposed, it would be 
best to fix the proportion in absolute numbers, With 
this view, and that the blank might be filled up, the 
clause was recommitted, 

Friday, March 28th,—The Committee last mention- 
ed reporied that two blacks be rated as one freeman, 

Mr. Wolcott, (of Connecticut,) was for rating them as 
four to three. 

Mr. Carroll, (of Maryland,) as four to one. 

Mr. Williamson, (of North Carolina,) said he was 
principled against slavery; and that he thought sleves an 
incumbrance to society, instead of increasing its ability 
tu pay taxes. 

Mr. Higginson, as four to three. 

Mr. Ratledge, (of South Carolina,) said for the sake 





| of the object, he would agree to vote slaves as (wo to 


one, but he sincerely thought three to one would be a 
juster proputtion, 

Mr, Holten, as four to three. 

Mr- Osgood said he did not go beyond four to three. 

On a question for rating them as three Lo two, the votes 
were, New Hampshire, aye; Massachusetts, no; Rhode 
Island, divided; Connecticut, aye; New Jersey, aye; 





Pennsylvania, aye; Delaware, aye; Maryland, no; Vir- 
ginia, na, North Carolina, no; South Carolina, no. 

The paragraph was then postponed by general con- 
sent, some wishing for further time to deliberate on it; 
but it appearing to be the general opinion that no com- 
promise would be agreed to. 

After some further discussions on the Report, in which 
the necessity of some simple and practicable rule of ap- 
portionment came fully into view, Mr. Madison said that, 
in order to give a proof of the sincerity of his professions 
of liberality, he would propose that slaves should be 
rated as five to three. Mr. Rutledge seconded the mo- 
tion, Mr. Wilson said he woutd sacrifice his opinion 
on this compromise, 

Mr. Lee was against changing the rule, but gave it as 
his opinion, that two slaves were not equal to one free- 
man. 

On the question for five to three, it was passed in the 
affirmative; New Hampshire, aye; Massachusetts, di- 
vided; Rhode Island, no; Connecticut, no; New Jersey, 
aye; Pennsylvania, aye; Maryland, aye; Virginia, aye; 
North Carolina, aye; South Carolina, aye. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Bland, seconded by 
Mr, Lee, to strike out the clause so amended, and on 
the questiun, “shall it stand,” it passed in the negative; 
New Hampshire, aye; Massachusetts, no; Rhode Island, 
no; Connecticut, no; New Jersey, aye; Pennsylvania, 
aye: Delaware, no; Maryland, aye; Virginia, aye; North 
Carolina, aye; South Carolina, no, So the clause was 
struck out, 

The arguments used by those who were for rating 
slaves high were, that the expense of feeding and cloth- 
ing them, was as far below that incident to freemen, as 
their industry and ingenuity were below those of free- 
men; and that the warm climate, within which the states 
having slaves lay, compared with the rigorous climate 
and inferior fertility of the others, ought to have great 
weight in the case; and the exports of the former states 
were greater than of the latter. On the other side, it was 
said, that slaves were not put to labor as young as the chil- 
dren of laboring families; that having no interest in their 
labor, they did as little as possible, and omitted every 
exertion of thought requsite to facilitate and expedite 
it; thatif the exports of the States having slaves ex- 
ceeded those of the others, their imports were in propor- 
tion, slaves being wholly employed in agriculture, not 
in manufactures; and that in fact, the balance of trade 
wss formerly much more against the Southern states, 
than the others, On the main question, New Hamp- 
shire; aye; Massachusetts, no; Rhode Island, no; Con- 
necticut, no; New York, (Mr, Floyd, aye.) New Jer- 
sey, aye; Delaware, no; Maryland, aye; Virginia, aye; 
North Carolina, aye; South Carolina, no. 


[April Ist, Congress resumed the report on 
Reveaue. 


Mr. Hamilton, who had been absent when the last 
question was taken, for substituting numbers, in place 
of the value of land, moved to reconsider that vote.— 
He was seconded by Mr, Osgood. ‘hose who voted 
differently from their former votes, were influenced by 
the conviction of a necessity of the change, and despair 
on both sides of a more favorable rate of the slaves.— 


The rate of three-fifths was agreed to without opposi- 
lion, 

[Such is the record of the first signal triumph 
of the Slaveholding Interest. Grant that slave 
labor was not so valuable as free labor, that was 
the business of the states encouraging the for- 
mer, Population was the best standard of 
weak, and if the slave states thought they were 
wronged by "Wf, it was easy for them to convert 
htheir slaves into free laborers, and thus put 
themselves on an equality with the North. 


Slaveholders either believed what they said 
in regard to the inferior productiveness of slaves, 
or they did not. If they did, the early testimo- 
ny thus furnished of the miserable economy of 
slave labor, is highly valuable. But, then, the 
wonder is, that the states in which the great body 
of the slave population lay, clung so tenaciously 
to this ruinous kind of property. If they did 
not believe what they said, and we have good 
ground for assuming thatthe delegates from 
South Carolina and Georgia, at least, were liable 
to this charge, then were they guilty of a most 
discreditable artifice, to avoiti@el? proportion of 
the public burthen, and impose a mostoppressive 
share of iton the Northern and Middle Statesy 


already far in‘advance of the Southefm States, in 


One thing is certain, that on other oceasions, the 
South was not backward in vaunting its opu- 
lence and growing resources. 


One other remark: this triumph of the slave- 
power, prepared the way for the incorporation 
of the principle of property-representation in 
the Federal Constitution. When the Convene, 
tion of ’87 began to consider the ratio of repre- 
sentation, the slaveholding delegation urged with 
considerable force, this compromise, as a reason 
for the assumption, that five slaves being equal 
to three freemen, they should be represented in 
this proportion. More of this anon. 

Some few facts of general interest we may 
notice as we goalong. ‘The seven Northern 
and Middle states, by the committee appointed 
to consider the proportions of the General Rev- 
enue in the Congress of 1783, were estimated 
to contain a population of 1,338,600; the six 
Southern states, a population. of 1,020,700.— 
The Loan office debt of the Confederation in 
1783 amounted to $11,463,802. Of this, the 
five Southern states held but $99,563,47. The 
balance was loaned by the seven Northern 
and Middle states, three-fourths of it nearly by 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
Another fact. At one time, one half of the 
troops of the line was furnished by the state of 


Connecticut. ‘These statements sufficiently 
show on whom _ rested the chief 
burthen of the Revolutionary War. And yet, 


as we have seen, the states which had fallen far 
short in their contributions to maintain the strug- 
gle, were most anxious, by having their laboring 
population rated at one half, to get rid of their 
shareof the expense in which it involved the 
country. 

Next week we shall give the debate on 
the ratio of representation: 


——— = nacneeasiseetnvannessiie 


LYNCH-LAW ADVOCATES. 

Amidst the general indignation excited by the 
Cincinnati mob, two or three papers have been 
shameless enough to come out and advocate 
lynch-law. ‘They should be hung up to the 
scorn of the world, so that hereafter if their 
conductors should chance to go where men_re- 
gard the decencies of life, they may meet the 
contempt they so richly degerve. ‘The Indiana 
Courier, published, we believe, at Indianopolis, 
Ia, and edited by J. W. Grusss, after giv- 
a mostdisiorted and ridiculous account of the 
riots, remarks— 





“As to the destruction of the Philanthropist printing 
office, we must say that while we caunot justify it there 
seems to be good reasons for extenuating the conduct of 
the mob. For some time past we have been grieved to 
witness the tone in which that paper has addressed the 
free blacks—exhorting them to act in such a manner as 
few communities will tolerate, the consequences which 
we have all along foreseen must result from such incen- 
diary publication in a community where. there are 80 





contributions & loans to the general governmentep 


thy to the black man. 








many free blacks as in Cincinnati, have been realized, 
and if the calamity has been visited on the head of its 
autbor, we have but little sympathy for him,’’ 

Of kindred spirit.is the True American ( ?) 
published at Paoli, Ta. 

“The abolition paper that was torn down du- 
ring the riot in Cincinnati, has been re-establish- 
ed in that place. We should judge from the 
editor’s articles, that he was paving the way for 
another mob. We are opposed to mob-laws.— 
The editor of the Philanthropist should have 
some regard for the feelings of those who are 
opposed to his abolition notions: So long as he 
pursues the overbearing and abusive course he 
has set out on, he may expect just such treat- 
ment as he has received, or worse. 

The disgusting meanness of such notices for- 


bids all comment. 


Linerty ‘Ticker.—We put this down as we 
can getit. Champaigne, 8; Logan, 50; Union, 
18; Fayette, highest, 57; Distuict composed of 


Adams, Fayette, and Highland, gave for Sena- 


tor, 157; highest fur representative, 163. Abo- 


litionists there hold the balance of power. 


POPULATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Raleigh Star latelycontained an article, on 
the population of North Carolina. ‘Phe editor 
assumes what is a fact—that, the births in that 
state greatly overbalonce the deaths. Why then, 
the question arises, does not the population —in- 
crease more rapidly? ‘The answer given to 
this ts, that The want of an enlarged, liberal, 
and judicious system of public improvements at 
home, drives our young men, as soon as they 
are sent out into the world to provide for them- 
selves, to launch their boats into the current of 
emigration, to seek their fortunes abroad,’’— 
What a pity that the politico-economical doe- 
tors in slave states, should forever close their 
eyes to the real cause of the mischiefs they are 
always lamenting! Slavery, itis, which, by 
degrading labor, destroying enterprise, and im- 
pairing public spirit, drives the sturdy yeo- 
manry of North Carolina to seck new homes in 
other states. 


a 


SYMPATHY. 

Some time since we wrote an article, enti- 
led “Sympathy,”’in which we stated that not one 
ofour brethren of the press had spoken a 
word of encouragement tous in the midst of 
the trials to which our paper was subjected— 
not one had uttered a single generous sentiment 
on the liberty ofthe press. ‘This was true 
with a single exception—the Watchman of the 
Valley. We intended our remarks to apply to 
the press in Cincinnati. ‘The editor of the 
Painesville Telegraph seemed to understand us, 
as begging for sympathy. Indeed, 
we meant no such a thing. We were not com- 
plaining, but only recording. We simply wished 
our readers to see, how seriously the spirit of 
slavery, or something else, had impaired the 
generous feelings of our cotemporaries. Our 
friend of the Telegraph, however, thought it a 
fair occasion to play the part of Job’s comfort- 
er. Here is his gentle whisper. 


“We venture to whisper one suggestion in the ear of 
the editor of the Philanthropist. Several presses in the 
state formerly sympathized with the editor in all his suf- 
ferings and wrongs. We toke it that the number was 
quite limited—and that besides those few, there was no 
express sympathy for him in the fraternity of which we 
are speaking. He doubtless felt, however, in their syin- 
pathy, much comfort, when so many sided with his ene- 
mies. | Now mark: Can the editor of the Philanthro- 
pist say, seriously, that he has been altogether courteous 
toward those few edj hom we refer to above as ex- 
ceptions? Wasit irit of courtesy that he singled 
out those very name, and after dilating upon 
certain points of. nee between him and them, pro- 
nounced them anWorthy of credit, and called upon the 
community to withhold from them their patronage ?-- 
Does he call such treatment from others towards himself, 
courteous ? . 

We judge others by ourselves when we say, that such 
uncourteous and uncalled for treatment, has smothered 
all the sympathy toward him, which he has been accus- 
tomed to receive from the press of Ohio, We sympa- 
thize with every wrong and outrage he may suffer at the 
hands of his enemies; but of fraternal tympathy we have 
none—for we deem him to have forfeited all claims to it 
at our hands,” 


The Ohio Atlas, copies the foregoing, and re- 
marks— 


“We could hardly have found itin our heart to use 
such severity toward the Philanthropist in the hour of 
its calamity, as is contained in the closing remark of the 
Telegraph, and yet we cannot regret that it has been 
used. Its justness we trust will be appreciated in the 
proper quarter, and we close with most sincerely com- 
mending to the gifted Cincinnati Editor the inspired re- 
flection, that “faithful are the wounds of a friend” ——while 
“the kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” 


Our friends do us too much honor: 
will only look at the article again, they 
see, that we did not put forth any appeal for 
sympathy, but were only making certain state- 
ments with regard to the Cincinnati press. As 
to their strictures, we are like the man of Uz. 
After all that Eliphaz, the Temanite, and Bildad, 
the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite could 
say, he remained “righteous in his own eyes.” 
Indeed we cannot acknowledge the justice of 
their strictures, because we have never done the 
things they have charged upon us. 








If they 


will 


Honorarte,—Daniel Hanks, a member of 
the Whig committee of Cortland county, N. Y., 
and Harmon S. Conger, editor of the Cortland 
County Whig, have been bound over to court, 
in the sum of $500 each, ona charge of mali- 
ciously breaking open, reading and publishing 
two sealed letters, written by John ‘Thomas, 
Esq. Mr. ‘Fhomas was the anti-slavery candi- 
date, for representative. Messrs Conger and 
Hanks are magistrates, andthe day before 
their recognizance in this matter, had sentenced 
two poor fellows to jail for stealing honey. 











CREED OF COLONIZATION, 
I believe that the negro is a man. 
I believe, that God has so constitated the 
white man, that he must always feel an antipa- 


In excluding him 
ucation: 
In separating him in the house of God, 
placing him in a negro pew: 

In making his condition as uncomfurtable as 
possible here, that he may by moral suasion | 
ind uced to leave the country. 








from the benefits of ed. 


and 


L believe, that this antipathy justifies me,” 

In regarding all his attempts to meliorate his 
condition here with disapprobation: 

In denouncing as enemies to his Welfare 
creators of mobs, disturvers of the peace of ‘. 
ciety, those who would elevate his character 9 
this country: 

I believe word that it Warrany 
me in not loving him as myself; and Any boy 
that ventures to rebuke this antipathy, | ‘ 
gard as impeaching the wisdom of the Divin 
Governor, seeing he has implanted _ it 
breast. . 

[cannot bear that the negro shall stay i 
this county and improve his condition, ~ 

Therefore he shall not be elevated here; 

Therefore he cannot be elevated here; 

Therefore he shall not stay here; 

Therefore he cannot stay here; 

Therefore it is a1 ordinance of God, that he 
shall leave here; 

And therefore those who would deny all this, 
will be found fighting against God, and will hay 
“an account to settle which no discreet may 
would knowingly take on himself,” 


in a 


in ty 


Extracts from an Address by Judge Burner, 
read at a meeting of the Hamilton county Co, 
lonization Society, Cincinnati, Nov. 9th, 184), 


“GentTLEMEN:—This meeting has been called for the 
purpose of devising some plan, to better the condition gf 
the people of color, who reside in ourcity. The even, 
we have lately witnessed, I hope for the last time, sj 
which T ardently wish could be obliterated from Memory 
are enough to convince reflecting men, that the two tee 
of black and white cannot live and prosper in conneeiig 
with each other. 

Nature has implanted laws in the human mind, which 
cannot be eradicated, and which will operate till the en 
of time. Under the influence of these laws, a fine of 
separation has been diawn between the African and Fy. 
ropean races, which nothing but amalgamation can obj. 
erate. ‘I'hat process, I am inclined to believe, would 
feat the plan of Heaven, were it possible to carry it iny 
effect 

The ancestors ofthe colored race, though descend 
from the same parent stock with ourselves were locate 
in Africa soon after the deluge. ‘T'hey and their & 
scendants have inhabited that region, for some thousaniy 
of years. ‘The changes, which have been made during 
that long period, by climate, mode of living, et cetera, 
some of which are visible to the eye, and others discor. 
ered by the anatomist, have drawn a line of separation bs 
tween them and us, which seems to indicate that in x 
cordance with the will of Heaven, they and we are 
live unmixed and unmingled, Be this as it may, it is 
very certain that the period for such a remedy has no & 
arrived, and that the African race must be elevated, fir 
above its present state; and the remembrance of the deg. 
radation ofslavery to which it has been subjected, very 
much obliterated, before such an occurrence can take 
place. Do you ask, if that period will evercome? | 
can only answer, that secret things and events in future 
belong to our Maker. 

° * * 


RI sey 


* * * * * 


Reason, confirmed by experience, conducts to the con- 
clusion that two races of men, so palpably distinguished, 
not only in personal appearance, but in habits, mannen & 
and cast, cannot affiliate, or become a united, harmon> 
ous people. An equality of tights cannot exist betwee 
them, ‘The strong party will not concede it, nor can the 
weak party extort it. Every effort of that character mus 
fail, and every failure will but aggravate the evil. The 
visible distinctions produced by natural causes, which 
have operated for thousands of years, must continue snl 
perpetuate the separation existing between the races. 


Certainly, no philanthropist can desire to continue 
the privations to whith the man of color is subjectel, 
and yet every person who exerts an influence to retain 
him in this country is practically doing so, and is pre 
longing his degradation and misery. ‘The propositionis 
self-evident. No course of reasoning can prove it mort 
clearly than the simplest words in which it can be stated 
that that unfortunate race of men, while they continue 
here, never can elevate themselves above their present 
grade; and while occupying that grade, never can enjoy 
the blessings of real freedom. 


They are not only deprived of all the political rights 
of freemen, but are subjected to the niortifying reflec 
tion, that they are esteemed and treated, as an inferior 
race. On the supposition, that this state of things cam 
not be changed, can he be a philanthropist, a friend to 
the colored race, who advises them to continue in this 
country, and live upon hope never to be realized? Such 
philanthropy was not taught in the schools, with which 
[ have been familiar, 

The question, then, recurs, can these unfortonste 
people remain where they are with the most distant hope 
of bettering their prospects? If not, then another ques 
tion presents itself, what can they do to improve theit 
condition? Surely, theirca se is not hopcless, Providence 
cannot have designed to keep them always, in their pre- 
sent degraded state. No, on the contrary, it has pro- 





vided for them an asylum—a city of refuge—and a wul- 
titude of real philanthropists stand ready to aid them im 
seeking its protection. 

* * * 


* « 


I-trust there are but few, very few, who thus treat the 
colonization cause, and I cannot abstain from saying to 
those who do, however honest their motives may Le, that 
if it shall appear hereafter that they arc opposing the put- 
pose of Heaven, as I verily believe they are, they wilf 
have an account to settle which no discreet man 
knowingly take on himself. Such being my impression, 
in great sincerity I beg them to pause and reflect. 


The time, fellow-citizens, has come, when duty ealls 
on every one of us, to make up and express an opinion, 
decidedly, on this momentous subject. ‘The question pre- 
sented is this—shall the colored people be encouraged to 
remain here under delusive hopes which are never to be 
realized, and without which shey never can be either 
safe or happy, or shall they be advised to seek the home, 
which the benevolence of their friends, guided by the fin- 
ger of Heaven, has provided for them in Libera? This 
is the question, and on this question my opinion has bee 
formed, for many years; and although, on the score of 
benevolenet feeling towards our colored population, I will 
not yield to any one, yet I never can approve of a plas 
for retaining and establishing them in this country. Sud 
a plan I must oppose to the extent of my influence, from 
a conviction that it would eventually terminate in their 
ruin, and that, in the meantinie, they would have 1 
guarantee for personal safety, nor we for the presert® 
tion of the peace, The feeling which exists on this 
subject, is gaining strength: it pervades the great body 
the people, and no effort to change it, were it desirable 
to do so, can be attonded with success, Is it not, then 
the dictate of wisdom, to yield, where perseverance mut 
be useless? 





CHURCH ACTION. 
The Pittsburg conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, at its last session, adopted 
the following report and resolutions. 


Anti-Slavery Report. 
A. Shinn from the committee to whom was referred 
certain petitions, momorials, &c., apon the subject of 
Slavery, made Report, whieh was received, and afler 
certain amendments was adopted as follows, to-wit: 
“Having examined all the documents, which came i 
to their bands, they find them (ten in number,) all te 





I believe that this antipathy has its origin in 


Heaven. 


I believe that it justifies mein treating the 
blackman as unclean; 

In denying him ordinarv respect: 

In neglectingto improve his condition here: 


In withholding from him the right of testify 


ing where his person or property is aseailedby a 
white man: 





ro) 


agree, with two exceptions, in the expression of strong 
sentiments against slavery, and in favor of our official 
bodies, adopting the most effiicient measures in theit 
pewer, against its influence and perpetuity—(Note— 
One of the excepted documents was equally against sle- 
very as a moral evil, but opposed any official action.)— 
In view of the premises, and- after due deliberation, you" 
committee respectfully recommend the adoption 
following resolutions, — 

Firstly, That in the judgment of the Pittsburgh Ann- 
ual Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, the 
practice of buying or selling, men, women or children, of 
holding them in slavery, with the intention lo perpetu- 
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ee 
ate their servitude, is inconsistent with the morality of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Secondly, That as stated in our 9th elementary prin- 
Pe “it is the duty of all ministers, and members of 
the church to maintain godliness, and to oppose all moral 
evil,” by moral suasion. They ought to do it by official, 
and social action, as well as by individual action; and 
when an organized body in our church, has no other 
authority to act in the case, except by way of testimony, 
and remonstrance, it is obligatory on it to oppose the evil, 
by such testimony and remonstrance, whenever this 
course may promise to be efficient against the evil, pur- 
suant to the elementary principle just specified. 

Thirdly, That as slave holding, and slave trading, are 
inconsistent with the morality of the Holy Scriptures, 
our members who are guilty of those offences, render 
themselves liable to church trial by a judicial process, 
without any special act of church legislation; seeing our 
constitution makes all immorality, a g-ound of judicial 
action, and recognises the Holy Scriptures, as the suffi- 
cient directory of such action. 

Fourthly, That this Annual Conference respectfully 
recommend, to the ensuing General Conference, and in- 
struct its delegation accordingly, to oppose the moral evil 
of slavery, by its testimony and remonstrance, that our 
church may not be a partaker of this sin. (Vote— 
This fourth resclution was also adopted by the Electoral 
College.) 

Fifthly, That this Conference affectionately advise all 
the ministers, and members of the church, while they 
enjoy and maintain the liberty of men, and christians, to 
be careful not to oppose slavery or any other evil, in a 

“way of indiscreet, and fiery zeal, but ever to keep in 
mind, that evil is to be overcome with good. 


The Ohio Annual Conference of the same 
church, at its last session adopted the following, 


reported by a Committee: 

5, In regard to the question of slavery, we think that 
geome expression should be given by this conference. It 
will be recollected, however, that in the 9th of the Ele- 
mentary Principles of eur constitution, it is declared to 
be the duty of all ministers and members of the church, 
‘to maintain godliness, and oppose all moral evil.” Al- 
go that the constitution, Art. 7, provides that nothing 
therein contained shall be so construed as to authorize or 
sanction any thing inconsistent with the morality of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

It is, therefore, our opinion, that all the action that 
need be had by this Annual Conference upon the sub- 
ject, at the present, is to declare their opinion that s/ave- 
ry is inconsistent with the morality of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to instruct our delegates to the General Con- 
ference, to use their influence in that body to produce a 
speedy and entire expurgation of the evil of slavery from 
the Methodist Protesant Church. 

On motion of J, H. Thomas. 

Resolved, That buying or selling men, women, or 
children, should be attached to the general rules, as a 
prohibition, 

Tue Exections.—The Democrats have car- 
ried the elections in Georgia, Michigan and New 


York. 


New Srates.—Slavery will divide Florida, 
so as to set off two slave states against Iowa 
and Wisconsin. Hitherto, it has been at a loss 
how to balance the new free state to be formd 
beyond Iowa. At last we have the project. 


“New Srarrs.—The Huntington (Tenn.) Adverti- 
ser, to form a new state, by adding the northern 
portion of the state of Mississippi, and that part of Ken- 
tucky which lies west of the Tennesse river, to the wes- 
tern district of Tennessee. “By the seperation of these 
divisions from the several states;” the Advertiser remarks, 
«and their formation into a state, it will be seen without 
laboring to establish the fact, that great utility will result. 
As it regards the state of Tennessee, we believe it is gene- 
rally admitted thather length is now too great for beauty 
and state purposes. Moreover, the western district would 
become more valuable, and would prosper in a great 
degree, by the establishment of a new state.” Upon the 
subject the Advertiser promises to throw more light here- 
after.” 


Liserty Vote 1s Micutcan.—No full return. 
The following as far as heard from: 





Ann Arbor, 50; last year, 21. 

Scio, 20; “ 8. 

Salem, 63; 

Webster, 13; “ none. 
Ypsilanti, 20; 

Sylvan, 30, 

Northfield, 4; 

Pittfield, 22; 


Last year, Washtenaw gave 58 votes for Birney; this 
year, one town gives 63. See how abolition is “ dying 
away.” ; 

Detroit, (city,) 40. 

Nor so rast.—A committee was lately ap- 
pointed by a public meeting of the citizens of 
Louisville, to report on the advantages of that 
place over others in the West, &c. The com- 
mittee report that the publishing trade has late- 
ly been commenced there, and now $40,000 
worth of books is sold a year. ‘‘We should not 
be surprised,” says the report, if ina few years 
it were to supply one-third of the scliool 
books. sold in. the Union. It is already fast 
monupolizing the trade of the West. One thing 
is certain, our neighbors can go ahead of the 
whole West in bragging, if hothing else. ‘The 
statistics of the publishing busine-s in Cincin- 
nati for 1840 are: — 


Book publishers. hands. value of man. 
25 362 $518,500 
Blank book publishers, do. do. 
15 102 $107,700 


Very Harv.—The following is from the Ma- 
dison co. Abolitionist : 

« A fsiend of ours in New York, heard a slaveholder 
remark in Howard hotel, that it was of no use to come to 
the city with servants, for the scoundrels popped off for 
Canada immediately, or were concealed by the d——d 
abolitionists, so that they could not be found. Said he, 
“T came to the city with one of my most faithful servants 
one I supposed would never leave me, in less than a week 
he was missing. I believe he was enticed away, and I 
have been clear to Canada afterhim. When I arrived in 
Canada, I put up ata hotel, and “ by Jupiter,” who do you 

‘think I saw there? I saw there two of my ownslaves who 
had runaway a year ago, living as waiters at the hotel. They 
treated me with great attention, and when I was ready to 
come away had the impudence to ask me if I would ob- 
‘lige them by carrying some presents to the children. I 
give it up, it isa gone case. We must black our own 
‘boots or else pay for their being blacked, D—n the abo- 
litionists!” 
_ Stavers at St. Herena.—The New York 
American notices the arrival at Boston of the 
ship Howard from Calcutta, via St. Helena, who 
reports the British ship Acorn had sent in He- 
lena a slave brig, Gabriel, 15 days out from Ha- 
vava. She had a cargo of bale goods, lumber 
and rice, with a crew of 65 Spaniards—and ex- 
changed several shots before surrender. Her 
cfew. were detained upon the Acorn with the 
design of landing them on some uninhabited 
part of the African cost. In one of the bags of 
rice, papers were found which gave information 
of 23 slave vessels that were fitting out at Hava- 
na. Seven other slavers, previously captured, 
wer aking up at St. Helena. ‘There were 
1,600, captured slaves there when the Howard 
Jeft.— Cin. Gaz. 


Circutar Letrer or Gen. Scort.—We see 
Acircular letter of Gen. Scott in the newspapers, 
‘in answer to many inquiries addressed to him, 
‘Tespecting his opinions on public affairs. ‘I'he 
General is a whig—says that if he had been in 
Congress the last session, he would have voted 
for the land distribution, bank bill, &e. In an) 
‘swer to the question, whether if nominated, he 

would serve as a candidate for the Presidency, 
he says, Fes. He will probably be nominated 








by the whigs. ‘This will greatly perplex a cer- 
tain class of Abolitionists. 

Cincinnati IN 1841.—The following statis- 
ties, from Mr. Cist’s work, entitled Cincinnati 
in 1841, are interesting: 








Manufacturers. No. Workmen. ——Ann'l Val. 
In Wood, principally or whol'y, 1,558 2,222,857 
Tron, 1,250 1,728,559 
Other metals, 461 658,040 
Leather, entire or principally, 888 1,068,700 
Hair, Bristles, &c., 198 366,400 
Cotton, wool, linei. and hemp, 359 411,190 
Drugs, paints, chemicals, &c., 114 458,250 
Brick, earthen ware, stone, &c., 301 238,300 
Paper, 512 669,600 
Provisions, 1,567 5,269,627 
Science and the fine arts, 139 179,100 
Buildings, 1,568 953,267 
Miscellancous, 1,733 3,208,790 

Total, $17,432,670 


10,647 





Corron Manuractrury.—It is estimated, that 
the amount of capita! invested in cotton manu- 
factures is forty-five millions of dollars. Four 
years ago, Massachusetts alone employed $14,- 
369,719. 


Sucar.— The annual amount of sugar 
produced ia the whole world, is, 18,080,- 
658 cwt. Of this the United States produce 
only 900,000, or only one-twentieth of the 
whole amount. On account of the duty on for- 
eign sugars, the people of this country annually 
pay a heavy tax to the sugar planter. No one pre- 
tends, that Louisiana can supply at any time the 
demand for sugar. Why then force us to give 
a premium to slave labor? 


Commerce or Cusa.—The Americans enjoy 
a large share of the commerce of Cuba. In 1840, 
the number of vessels entering the 12 ports of 
that island open to foreign commerce, was 3,023; 
of which 1,465, many of the largest class, were 
Americans: only 355 were British. 





COLONIZATION. 


Colonization has taken heart since the mob. 
It sees in the riots fresh proof that the two 
races cannot dwell together. Its first attempt to 
get up a meeting, as we have noticed, was a 
failure. ‘I'he second attempt succeeded. Gen- 
tlemen who have never been known to inter- 
pose, forthe melioration of the colored people 
around them, all at once have become pene- 
trated with a profound sympathy for the blacks 
if they will but submit to be expatriated. ‘The 
colored people were invited to attend, but not 
one was present. ‘hey understand too well 
the ruinous bearings of this scheme on their in- 
terests. ‘They know that they are Americans, & 
feel insulted, by being treated as aliens— worse 
than this—as uncleans 


We are sorry to see some gentlemen partici- 
pating in this thing, whose talents we think 
might be devoted to a better object. Judge 
Burnet, as President of the meeting, made an ad- 
dress on the occasion, which has been published. 
Speeches were then made by Nathaniel Wright, 
J.L. Miner, Judge Looker and Rev. Mr. Brooke. 

Our daily papers seem to have taken the mat- 
ter under their special superintendence. ‘ ‘The 
influence of the pulpit too is thrown in its 
favor. Dr. Beecuer, on reading the notice of 
the meeting, called particular attention to it, 
and expressed his high approbation of the 








scheme. So we are told by one who heard 
him. Pe” 
Slaveholders | ra two-fold obligation 


to these gentleme » for their silence res- 
pecting the curse of st¥ery; 2nd, for their kind 
efforts to remover class of population, which the 


slaveholder regards as most dangerous to his 
system. 

We feel towards this scheme of Colonization, 
pretty much as we should feel, were some of 
the titled and reverend gentlemen of the city to 
get up asociety to transport Abolitionists to 
New Holland or some other out-of-the way 
place. 

First do your duty to colored Americans; re- 
cognize their rights; treat them as if descen- 
ded from the same parent as yourselves—as 
made by the same God who made you. Give 
them the privileges you demand for yourselves, 
then if they ask your aid to emigrate to another 
country, yield it. ‘Tillthen, every Colonization 
project is but a cold-blooded scheme of expatria- 
tion. 





For the Philanthropist. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 8, 1841. 


Dr. Battery: 

Sir—I notice a communication in your paper 
of the 3d inst., charging me with being a slave- 
holder. ‘This is not the case. The slaves 
spoken of belong to a member of my wife’s fa- 
mily. I have no interest in them as regards my- 
self, I care nothing about the attack, and should 
not notice it if 1 did not believe the attack was 
meaut for the Methodist E. Church, of which I 
am amember, not me particularly. I am in- 
formed that my name was not used in the trial 
before Judge Long, but the proceedings were 
all in the name of Mr. Wm. Perry, in whose 
name they should be. How did you get my 
name? 

EDEN B. REEDER. 


wc Our account was taken from the Oberlin 
Evangelist. We are glad tolearn that Mr. Reed- 
er considers it disgraceful, at least in a citizen 
of a free state, to be a slaveholder. 








For the Philanthropist. 
A LAY SERMON. 


« Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at his word! 
your brethren that hated you, that cast you out for my 
name’s sake said, “Jet the Lord be glorified!” But he 
shall appear to your joy, and they shall be ashamed.—Isa- 
TAN. 


Many sad mistakes are made in the world. 
Good men are not exempt from them. While 
they say, ** let the Lord be glorified,” they some- 
times cast out as evil their brethren whom God 
honors. But in time they will disown their er- 
rors. God will vindicate the just cause. They 
who have suffered for his sake will re- 
joice. They who have blindly persecuted 
their brethren shall be very much ashamed. 

All these truths are taught by the text. Let 
the wise meditate upon them. (a 

A few days ago. there convened in Cincinmati 
a body of ministersi#md private christians belong- 
ing to the 
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things relating to that convention struck me as 
worthy of note in connexion with my text. They 
were not permitted to assemble in a church of 
their own order. They were shunned by most 
of the ministers and Methodist church members 
in the city. ‘They were nevertheless good men, 
not denied, I believe, to be so. Nota few uf 
them had come a great way to attend the conven- 
tion. Some of them were distinguished for their 
services to the cause of education and religion. 
They believed themselves to be assembled in 
pursuance of the new commandment, * love one 
another.” Yet they were shunned. When they 
were spoken of, you might hear the words ‘*abo- 
litionists,”” ** disturbers,’’ * fanatics,” reproach- 
fully uttered as descriptive of them. And the 
men who would use these terms were not irre- 
ligious scoffers, but men zealous of good works, 
—men of exemplary lives and unquestioned 
piety. 

“What was the meaning of this? Surely there 
was a sad mistake somewhere—a very sad mis- 
take. We may, perhaps, form a reasonable con- 
jecture on which side the mistake was, if we 
consider the object of the convention and the ob- 
jection taken to its proceedings. 

About three millions of persons, endowed with 
reasonable minds and immortal spirits, are held 
as property by about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand other persons, in these United States. ‘The 
least fortunate of the latter would not exchange 
situations with the most fortunate of the former, 
This stupendous fact has arrested ‘the attention 
of the civilized world, ‘Ihe christians who 
composed the convention thought this fact a vio- 
lation of their master’s command, ** do unto oth- 
ers as ye would that others should do unto you.”* 
Their purpose was, by prayer, by expostula- 
tion, by argument, by persuasion, 10 convince 
all concerned in this ownership of their fellow- 
beings of the incompatibility of such a claim with 
christian duty, and to induce them to abandon it. 
The christians who opposed them and cast out 
their names as evil on account of this purpose, 
justified themselves on the ground that the pro- 
ceedings of the convention would disturb the 

eace of the church. 

The God of the oppressed will judge between 
these parties. ‘The umpirageis not mine. Hg 
will assuredly appear to the joy or the shame ef 
the one or the other. 

In the meantime let all consider that the Son 
of Man came not to send peace buta sword. 
When that sword—the sword of the spirit, shal 
have accomplished its mission, and iniquity 
shall have been subdued and driven back to hell; 
then there willbe peace, and not before. Until 
then every christian must be a warrior; and, if 
perchance, the enemy has surprised the camp 
and scaled the walls, he must not hesitate to 
arouse his slumbering comrades to the co ' 
although they, but half awake or mistaking © 
enemy fora friend, may think his alarm need- 
less and even reproach him as a disturber of 
their peace. 

HALL. 


For the Philanthropist, 
LIBERTY MEETING. 


Pursuant to previous notice, the Liberty par- 
ty metin Granville, on Friday, the 24th of Sep- 
tember, and organized, by electing Abial 
Grow, of Granville, chairman; and John W. 
Seymour, of Hartford, Secretary. ‘The call for 
this meeting was then read before the gosven- 
tion. 


And on motion, it was resolved, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to draft a declara- 
tion of sentiment and resolutions, and report the 
same to this convention... G. W. Etls, €v™® 
Wright, and Deacon Whitehead, were appoint- 
ed said committee, who after retiring ashort 
time reported the following: 

Whereas, in the course of human events, !t 
has become necessary for a portion of the citi- 
zens of Licking county, ‘to dissolve the politi- 
cal bands that have” hitherto bound them to the4 
great political pro-slavery parties of the present 
day, a decent respect to the opinions of their 
late political brethren, requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to separa- 
aration. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: —that 





all men are created equal; that they are endow- |. 


ed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursnit of happiness: thet to secure these rights 
the Government of the United States was estab- 
lished; that whenever any laws are enacted, eith- 
er by the General or State Governments that 


are destructive of those ends, itis the duty of ev- 
ery citizen of the respective States to alter or 


abolish them, and institute new laws, laying 
their foundations in the eternal and immutable 
principles of justice and equality. 

The Slave power has dictated to the Free 
States, the terms on which the existence of the 
Union must continue, if at all, to-wit: an ac- 
knowledgement of the Divine Rights of Slavery. 
It has declared the sacred right of petition (ex- 
cept where slaveholders are petitioners) a mere 
fanatical dogma, and worthy only the considera- 
tion of old women and children. 

And whereas, it has destroyed liberty of speech, 
and the freedom of the press, has set at nought 
the civil authorities, disregarded all law, and 
law abiding citizens, proscribed men for their 
honest opinions, dictated to the non-slave-hold- 
ing States, what laws they shall and what laws 
they shall not pass, thus virtually denying the 
sovereignty of the Free States: And, whereas, 
also, it has declared in the face of the world, that 
slavery is a divine institution, and the 
corner stone of this great Republic, and that their 
avowed purpose is, to render the system perpet- 
ual, a system, as we consider, at war with all 
moral and political rights, tecring asunder the 
holy ligaments that bind husband and wife, par- 
entand child; and dishonoring the Great Jehovah 
himself, by degrading the immortal mind to the 
level of the Brute. Be it therefore Resolved: — 
‘That as lovers of our common country, desiring 
the establishment and perpetuation of the glorious 
doctrines containd in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we pledge ourselves not to vote for 
any man to legislate for us, who does not hold 
those doctrines, in sincerity, and truth. 

Resolved: —That the vestal flame of pure lib- 
erty can only burn on the altar of an untrammel- 
ed press, and glow in the heart of the philanthro- 
pist; and that we regard that mana traitor to 
our common country who would, by word or 
deed, quench that holy fire. 

Resolved: —That liberty is naturally the ene- 
my of slavery, and that the elements of both, 
cannot long exist in the same government, with- 
out the one becoming subservient to the other. 

Resolved;--That the Black Laws of Ohio, are 
the relic of a barbarous age, and the emanations 
of modern heartlesssness, and corruption, of base 
servility to the Moloch of slavery, and that it is 
the duty of freemen to wage an unceasing wat 
against said laws till they are expunged from 
our Statate Book. 

Resolved:—That in the recent outrageous 
conduct of the Mob in Cincinnati, in auempting 
to destroy the lives and property of the colored 
popalation, and in tearing down and destroying 
the Philanthropist press, we trast in God, we 





Episcopal Church. Some 


behold the last throes, and hear the death rattle 


ili 


it ea anil 








in the throat of pour, detested and expiring slave- 
ty. 

Resolved:—That we hail the appearance of 
the Philenthropist, arising like the Phoenix, 
from the ashes of the Press, as we would the 
barque loaded with our dearest earthly friends 
wheu just emerging from the boson of the ocean 
after bein g lashed into fury by the mighty levia- 
thans of the deep—and do exclaim in our hearts 
—welcome thou good and faithful Sentinel, on 
the watch tower of the temple of freedom. 


Resolved:—That the conduet of our Anti- 
Slavery brethren in Cincinnati and vicinity, du- 
ting the late reign of ierror, aud especially of 
Dr. Bailey and the Executive Commitee, in 
resolving to publish the Philanthropist at all 
earthly hazards, deserves our highest commen- 
dation, and most heartfelt gratitude. 

Resolved: —That the cause of the Slave and 
free discussion in Ohio, are too strongly identi- 
fied with the efficient publication of the Philan- | 
thropist to prosper, should that organ be sus- | 
pended. Be it therefore Resolved, that the | 
Philanthropist must and shall be sustained while 
we have a cent to expend in any benevolent 
enterprise. 

On motion Resolved, that E. C. Wright, Dr. 
Bancroft, Joseph Linnel, Justin Hillyer jr. and 
William S. Wright, be appointed a committee 
to collect funds to reinburse those who lost by 
the destruction of the Philanthropist Press, and 
that said committee forward all funds they may 
so collect to the ‘Treasurer of the State Society, 
to be applied as above specified. 





{ 


On motion, it was Resolved, that the Editors 
of the Gazeue, Advocate, Constitutionalist and 
Philanthropist, be respectfully requested to pub- 
lish these proceedings in their respective papers. 

On motion adjourned sine die. 

ABIAL GROW, Chairman. 

Joun W. Seymour. Sec’y. 


APPOINTMENTS, 

I expect to be at Fairfield, Franklin eo., Tnd., 
on Sabbath, the 19th December next; at Mount 
Carmel, a few miles east of Bloomfield, Ind., on 
Monday 20th do.; at Oxford, Ohio, on the 21st; 
Fairhaven 22d; Camden 23d; Elk Creek meet- 
ing house 24th; at Falls’ meeting house, near 
Jacksonburgh, 25th and 26th, and at Dayton on 
the Ist Jan., 1842. ‘The friends will please 
make such arrangements as to the time of day, 
at each place, as they think most advisable. 
HI. P. BENNETT. 


_———— 








FOR SALE CHEAP! 


“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill. Any individual wishing this work 
ean have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American Tract Society. 

re D. D. NELSON, 
Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 






















ACADEMY. 


‘on. Thursday the 
16th day of Septembers inte 22. weeks, 

Mus. N. Be 
Miss 0, H, Basti 
« E.M, Brest 


Preparatory Department, nae 
Academical Department, including @ 
and Vocal Music, - 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (pé@ 
Room rent (per quarter) - 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusi 
bed and. lights, . 
Do. including bed and fuel, - 


| ets; sundry individuals do 84 cts; James D Brook do 84 


i 











do 1; M Farewell, do 1; from sundry persons at West 
Union, do 20 50; W E Whiting, do 15; Roswell Austin, 
do 2; B B Hunter, do 1; L B Austin, do 2; Fayette Co. 
A 8 Society, on pledge 5; Seth B. Hunt, donation 5, Z, 
J D Kingsley, do 10; Birthday Cone, do 3; Mansfield, 
Richland Co. A & Sociciy, do 12; C. R-isto!, do 2; John 
Pullman, do 3; Sinn’l ]‘aws, do 2; Rev W © Dennison. 
do 4; Ripley A $ Society, on p'edge 25; M. Dillinguam 
donation 1; Jas Cole, do 3; Isaac Galland, do 3; A G 
Mallison, do 1; Ebenezer Martain, do 1; Russell Abbey, 
do 1; Lewis Miller, do 1; Lewis Kilbbourn, do 1; William 
Rodgers, on pledge 5; Geo Smith, donation 3; Abm. Al- 
len, on pledge 2; Clinton Co. AS Sseicty, do 5; Morgan 
Co, A S Society, ia full of pledge 16 50; Morgan co, A. 
S Society, donation 3 50; Wm Maxwell, do 1; Tho’s H 
Jennin, do 1; T Hogue, do 50 cts; Jchn © Tidbate, do 
50 ets; Levi Pickering, do 25 ets; David L Howell, do 25 
cts; Jas Weir, do 50 cts; Robt Burnes, do 59 ets; William 
Craft, do 59 cts John B Pierce, do 2; Joha W_ Pepper, 
do 1; A P Jaques, do 1; Wm Ashby, do 1; Sarah J Jones 
do 25 ets; J. L Atkinson do 25 ets; J 11 Johnson do 50 
ets; John Allen do 50 cts Ebenezer Jenkins do 50 cts, Me- 
hitable Haskel! do 50 cts; Addison Pavis do 59 ets: Chris- 
topher Robinsen do 3; D P Vike do 50 cts; Chas Putler 
do 1; Timothy Friends do 1;\ Sa'tby Colburn do 25 ets; 
A Raymond do 50 ets; Noah Jackson do 1; E Adams do 
25 cts; Jane Knapp do 5; Jos N Jackson do 50 cts, Han- 
nah Hinkley do 1; Henry Moody do 50 cts; Sylvanus 
Brown do 50 cts; Geo Prooks do 73 cts; Mary M Chap- 
man do 25. ets; Susan Bartlett do 25 cts; Mrs Sinith do 
20 cts; G W F Mellen do 50 cts; Heary A Potter do 39 


cts; Salem A S Society do 10; Chas Wright do 5; Joel 
Wood do 3; ‘Thos Hance do 10; John W Langdon do 3; 
Dan’l Gilmer do 3 75; Curtis Edwards do 1; Dr Rigdon 
dol; J Howells dol; HJ Curtis do 5; James Mottdo 
5; John C McCoy do 2°; Lsaac H Chandler do 1; Guern- 
sey co. A S Society in full of pledge 10; Rev J Cable do- 
nation 1; M Fairfield do 1, Thos Ridgeway do 3; James 
‘Taylor and others 10; ‘Thos Maylin, 1; Hiram M Cartney 
5; Mrs Garrett 1; friends in Louisville 10; Dr Petitt 3; 
Merrehew and Thompson 5; J L Pennock 5; Dau’l Neal 
5; Jas Wood 5; Henry Paterson 5; Sam’l Webb 5; Jacob 
Clemens 5; Jno W Heins 2; Thos Wakeman 5; cash 2; 





a friend 4; Jos Wood 5; Cash 1; Jno Atkenson 2; Anti- 
Mob5; E& M Davis 5; Wm Marot 3; cash 9; Dan’l H 
Nelson 4; Eli Nichols 5; Salem, Columbiana co., donation 
32; Thos Brown jr., 9 41; Hon. Win Jay 50; John An- 
derson 2; Xenia Green co. A S Society, on pledge 3 5¢. 
Quincy A.S, Society donation 8 62; Geo. W. Burnett 1; 
Gerrit Smith Esq. 10. 

THOMAS HEATON, Treasurer. 





FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
From the 9hof August to the 13th of November, 1841. 
Abel Tanner $2 25; Rev DC Eastman 2; H © Stew- 
art 1; Thos George 2; Isaac Shane 2; Jonathan Saint 2; 
Enoch Macy 2; Walter Mitchell 2; David Jackson 2; H. 
Jeffries 2; Vr 'lempleton 1; Isaac Hiatt 2; Ephrim Strong 
2; Isaac Kirk 2; Wm Karnayhan 2; R Wilson 3; David 


| Lafayette, Cincinnatl, 


Alex Wilson 4; Henry Bowman 3; Warner Justice 5; | 


— 


Cleveland Sante. Note Table. 
(Prepared for the Philanthropist, Nov. 12, 1841. 
H. F. BRAYTON, & Co. EXCHANGE BROKER. 


Ono. Ul. & Mich Ca’l c’ks, 1 dis 
Belmont of St C. pai New Yorx. 
Chillicothe, par|Safety Fund, 8 pm 
Cincinnati Bk. 10 dis}Bk Buffalo, 
Circleville, pay Security Banks. 
Circleville, (c’a 1818) Am. bk of Buffalo. 30 dia 
Cleveland, pat|Binghamptom bk 30 dis 


Clinton bk., par/Bk of Com’rce, Bu® 25 dis 


Columbiana, par/Cattaraugus co bk 25 dis 
Commercial bk Cin., parlErieCo bk Buffalo, 40 dis 
Commercial bk Scioto, — par|Par. bk Sexeca co., 30 dis 
Commercial bk L. Erie, parjLodi lk of 15 dis 


Dayton, par} Mer, Ex bk, BuSale, 30 dis 


Farmers bk of Canton, — parfMillers bk of Clyde, 15 dis 
Far. & M. Steubenville, par/Mech. bk Buffalo, 40 dis 
Franklin bk Cincinnati, par]/Phanix bk Buffalo, 30 dis 
Franklin bk Columbus, —par/T'enth Ward bk., 10 dis 
German bk Wooster, 50 dis/Tonawande bk of 50 dis 
Geaura, par U. S. bk Buffalo, 25 dis 
Gallipolis, broke} Union bk Buffalo, 30 dis 


Granville, par] Western NN. Y. bk of 50 dis 


Hamilton, paryAll others, 74 pm 
Lebanon M. bking Co +5 dis Micuiean. 
Lancaster, p%|Bank of Michigan, 50 dis 


par|Far, M. bk, Michigan, 25 dis 
pariErie & Kal R. R. bk, 


par 





Marietta, 
Massillon, 


Mech. & Tr. bk Cin. 10 disigK of Macomb co, = == 
Manhattan —/Bk of Macomb co, : par 
Mount Pleasant, par| Payable Columbus, 

Muskingum, par| Michigan State bk 50 dis 
Miami Exporting Co, 10 disiBk of Constantine, 50 dis 
Norwalk, p2'|Bank of Adrian, 50 dis 
Ohio Rail Road co., par|Mich. Insurance co, 15 dis 


Ohio Life & Trust co, par|Merch. Bk. Jackson, 50 dis. 





Sandusky, pa‘|Bk, Marshall, — 50 dis. 
Steubenville, Mich. State Scrip, 50 dis. 
Virbana banking co, par] All other banks, no sale 


West Union, Missovrt, 


Western Reserve, palstate bk & branches, par 
Washington, broke AtanaMa. 
Wooster, Pat! All sotvcmt banks, 10 dis 
Xenia, acre ‘TENNESSES, ; 
Zanesville, Pav) All solvent banks, 10 dis 
Ohio Post Notes, 5 dis Lovistawa. 
INDIANA, New Orleans banks, par 
State bk & branches, 2 dis Mississippi 
Charleston S’gs In., —/|Bks in this State, no sale 
N. Albany Ins. co., _IN. & 8. Canouna, 5 dis 
Ia. State Srip, $5, 5 disiINew Encuann, 8 pm 


20 dissNew Jersey, par to 6 pm 


Ia. State Scrip, $50 
: co Pennsytvasta, par to 3pm 





Drake 2; Stepn. Olinstead 1; David Espy 2; G M Dick- 
son 2; MN Warren 2; J B Coulter 2; A H Royce 4; 
Patch and Smith 2; Jonah Farguhar 2; Emson Brown 1; 


Anderson 2; John Stiles 2; Jas Patterson 2; A W Sar- 
geant 2; John Perry 2; Sinton Johnson 3; Silas Jeffries 
2; Jas Turnbull 1; Jas Ewing 2; Henry Gilpin 2; John 
Manville 3; Wm Craft 2; Wm Cames 2; John Metealf 
1; Robt Holmes 2; John Morrow 2; R Brandriff 2; DC 
Elliott 2; Wm D Bearce 2; Lewis Tappan 5; 8 Walker 
2; H McCartney 2; Baily Pearson 1; H R Gaylard 2; 
Joab Jeffries 2; Andrew Findley 2; D H Bruen 2; Robert 
Speer 2 50; James Finley 2 50; Win. H. Mitceltell 1; 
Mr Crooks 2; David Bonner 2; Philip McWilliams 2; 
Alex H Warnem2; B F Ells 2; Rev Win Dickey 2; Abel 
James 1; Jamesyame 2; John S Reed 2; Henry Butts 
3; Dr M Wilsom2; Cyrut MeNeally 2; C H Preston 2; 
Loren Prince 1; Dr J B 2; Peter Ambroze 2; Moses Stitt 
2; Randle and Palmer 4; S Guthrie 2; Rev Jesse Casz- 
well 2; James Smith 2; J M Garrison 2; James Rose 2; 
Wm M Farland 2; EJ, Wickerham 2; Mrs Atkins 2; 
Benoni Dickerman 2;..C Clapp 2; Peter Dowe 2; Dan’l 
©. Cutter 2; Jos T Miflard 1; Jos Lawton 5; John Me- 
Coy 2; Geo Putnam 2; Jos W Stone 4; Robt Galbraith 
2; Rev H Shedd 2; Hiram Sanford 2; Edw’d Sturges 2; 
Wm Gass 2; Dr DL. Sthrall 3; David Ghormley 2; Ann 


} Smith 2; James Kerr 2; A B Wilson 2; James Johnson 
2} Rev HS Fullerton 2; Jas S$ Fullerton 1; M S Clapp 
¥; Dr Towler 2. Wm Mead 2, Andrew Spillard 2; Jos. 









laypoole 2; Jas King 2; Jos Duncan 1; A © Barnes 1; 
Aaron Belts 2; H Walbridge 2; Jacob Wickerham 5; 
Dan’! Amen 1; Copeland and McCague 2; Wm H Ia- 
throp 1; Rufus Freeman 1; Capt Geo Lyman 2; George 
Townsley 4; John Holliday 2; Thos Lee 3; Rev John 





Drawing, extra - - - : 
Painting, - : * 
Instruction on piano, - © 
Use of Instrument, - - é 
Latin, <2! ° * * 
French, - - . 


To be paid quarterly in adv ‘ WH 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore ex gfe hen 
the ensuing five years, to the" stsof the. Ye 


dies committed to their yyand “they hope, by & 
attention to their Moral, Intg al and ical 
to contribute to their happiness while,.members of ther 







of the active duties of life. The 
cess of the Principal, and other hers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 
Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies. W. W. Bancnorr, 
Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841. 












Wonations for Mrs. Celia Lovejoy. 


From B. Wilmarth, $1 60; Mrz. W. of Eng. 5; Cal- 
vin Temple, 2; Pennington A. 8. Soc. 10; Hadley, Mass, 
A. 8. Soc. 3 50; Friends in Concord, 8; Hollister, Mass. 
Female A. 8, Soc,, 5 35; S, Howland, Scipio, N. Y,, 
5; Tazewell co., IIL, A, S, Soc., 3; Boston, Mass. Fem. 
A, 8, Soc., per Mary G. Chapman, $20, viz. Catherine 
Sargent 1, Henrietta Sargent, 1; Mary Wiley and Sis- 
ter, 50cts; Thankful Southwick, 1; Louisa Sewall, 1; 
Hannah Robie, 1; Mary Blanchard, 1; Eliza F. Meri- 
awh, 2; Ann F.G, Phillips, 2; Louisa Loring, 3 50; 
Maria W. Chapman, 2; Sarah Chapman, 1 50; a friend, 
1; Mary G. Chapman, 1 50, 

Tnos, .H. Hrarox, Treasurer. 








The Treasurer of the Ohio Ladies’ Society for the 
Education of Free People of Color, acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the following monies; viz,: 

“From the Lisbon Female Mite Society, per Miss. 8. 
Richardson, $4; per Mr. McMurdy for Mrs. Rose near 
Granville, $2, SARAH B, EUSTIS, Treasurer. 


~<—. 
as 





RECEIPTS, 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 
From August 13th, to November 13th, 1841. 


Joseph Eaton, donation, $5; Peru Del. Co. A. 8. Socicty, 
on pledge, 5; Dr. A. Brooke balance on Clinton Co. A.S. 
Society, pledge, 17 15, Dan’l Parker, in full of pledge, 5; 
Xenia Green Co. A. 8, Society, on pledge, 10; John C. 
McCoy, on pledge, 3; David Putnam, jr., donation, 5; 
Jno. D. Evans, donation 5; Jonathan Bye, in full of pledge 
20; Mr. Plants, in full of pledge 20; 8. Walker and Jno. 
Miller, donation 10; Oberlin A. S. Society, donation 5(; 
Jno: B. Huber, donation 5; J. B. Mahan, do. 1; W.8. Pa- 
terson, do. 1; L. W.Slade, do. 1; John Hall, do. 1; 8. M. 
Smith and Geo. S. Fullerton, do. 18; Dayton A.S. Socie- 
ty, do.50; Mr. Hammerly, do. 2; Massilon A. 8. Society, 
in full of pledge 25; A friend in Louisville, donation 10; 
Sandy Springs A. 8. Society, do 15 50; Abm. Allen, 
on plédge 3; Isaac Lewis, donation 14; Prof. Drury, do. 1; 
Joel Van Meter, do. 5; Muskingum A. 5S, Society, on 
pledge 33; Prof. Stowe, donation 1; Wm. Slaughter, do. 
2; Rev. Stephen Slaughter, do, 2; New Athens, on pledge 
20; Jas. W. Campbell, donation 2; Jas. M. Amlin, do. 3; 
Green Co. A. 8. Society, on pledge 7; Dr, Tempieton, 
donation 2; David Monroe, do. 1; G. W. St. John, do. 2; 
Salmon Hills do 1; Dr. Hawley, do 3; Thes ‘Tenney, do 
1; Roger Foote, do 3; Chauncey Ward, do 1; Jas Dickey, 
do 50 cts; John B. Brown, do 50 cts; Dr. J. Swift, do ); 
John N. Skinner, do 1; Lyman W Hall, do 5; Friends at 
Morningsun, do 9; Friends in Lenox, do 10; Jos Manul, 
do 2; Wm. Shippey, do 1; Wright Flavel, do 1; Hugh 
Milligan, do 50 cts; David Ghormley, do 1; Isabella Hol- 
liday, do 50 cts; Dr. 8. Hastings, do 50 cts; David G. 
Campbell, do 5; Rev Mr. Nice, do 1; Friends at Mt. Ver- 
non, do 21; J. McCague, do 5; 8. R. Molyneaux, do-5; 
G. G. White, do 2; D E Boies, do 66 cts; Jos. Eaton, do 
5; Reuben Bennedict, do 2; David Osborn, do 1; David 
Osborn, jr do 1; Aaron Chapman, do 1; J. Lukens, do 3; 
Amot Gilbert, do 2; Fayette Co. A. 8, Society, on pledge 
29; Mr. Royce, donation 2; Thos. Stanton, in full of 
pledge 10; Henry Pickrell, donation 1; David Williams, 
5° ets; Friends in Boston, do 100; Friends at East Abing- 
don and vicinity 40; Wayne A, 8, Society, do 10; Con- 
neant A. 8. Society, do 8; Granville A S Society do 50; 
Wilmington, Clinton Ca. A. 8. Society, do 50; Green 
Plain Benevolent Sewing Society, do 3; Sundry friends 
near Zanesville, do 4; John Beatty, do 5; Rev J A Hart, 

























family, and prepare them for uaefulnessiin the discharge | | 
lifications and suc- | 


Bryan 2; Geo Wyatt 2; John Wyatt 3;. Rev J Hunt 3; 
Chauncey Ward 2; Othias Harmar 2; Erastus Guthrie 
Vye 2; SS Harding 1; Ezck’e E Meder 1; H Sage 
aughter 3; Alex Scroggs 2; Rev. S Slaughter 
Long 2; Spicland Female A S Socicty 2; 8 D 
Jas M Amlin 2; Buel Barns 2; Richards and 
Russell and Henry 1; DrS Hastings 2; Wm L 
iete; Jas Lucas 2; Amos Moore 2; Sam’l Smith, 
Ghormley 5; RS Douglass 2; Win Brooks 2 
st 2; Andrew Devost 2; Allen Strain 50 cts. 
Puesdale 2; Sam’l Coon 2; Robt Alexander 2 
avel 2; Benj Crane 2; A H Freeman 2; J) W 
"© Breese 2; A D Barber 1; Aaron Burcell t; 
erdan 2; Henry Boyington 2; Joel Bartlett 2; J 
am 2; Luther Freeman 2; Rev E Weed 2; Jas. 

Gibeny 2; Hitchcock & Stone 2; S R Molyneax 2; 
D MMaloni 2; Lucinda Craver 2; Oliver Clark 2; A 
R on 2; Josiah Scott 2; C Elder 1; Wm Ving 2; 
Dr Wan Peck 2; BP Ferris 2; Wm K Walker 3; Albi- 
na Delany 2; Robt McGarr 2; Sam’! P Johnson 2; James 
Kirk 2; John Crawford 2 64; Jos Harvey 2; Andrew 
McIntyre 2; Sam’! Foljambe Esq 2; Jos Colton 2; Lou- 
rin Dewey 2; H L Tilden 2; Capt J Brayton 2; Dr Na- 
than Johnson 4; Thos Edgerton 2; Jesse Markham 1; 
Sam’! Kingsbury 2; Wm McCreary 2; Wm Douglass 1; 
Dr G Brown 1; Jos Stewart 1; J Simpson 2; Rev J Den- 
ham 2; Jethro Mitchell 2; Thos Matthews 2; Cinthia 
Green 2; Hugh McKenzie 2; Wm Lyle 2; John M Nel- 
son 2; A R Keys 1; James Thomas 5; James Manarey 
3; Rev J Dunlap 2; Dr H S Nye 2; Benj. Bonnes 2; . 
Hoss 4; David H Drake 2; Sam’! Stephens 1; L F Allen 
2; DGilbert 2; Alvin Coc 2; Messrs. Thompson 2; D 
Haynes 2; Cilbert Griswo'd 2, Dr Walworth 2; Erastus 
Chapman 2; Arch Black 2; Henry Pickrell 2; Asa Wil- 
liams 2; David Williams 2; Nelson Work 2; Abm. Grif- 
fin 1; Dr E Blatchley 4; John McConnell 1; Jabob Barnes 
2; Dr. Jos. Truesdale 2; Rachel McClain 2; Theo. W. 
Collins 2 50; D P Evans 2 50; Rev Jas Gilliland 2; M. 
Dillingham 2; Jno Hume 2; Jos Cole 2; Russell Abbey 2; 
Lewis Miller 2; Ebenezer Martin 2; Rector MeNiel 2; A 
G Mallison 2; Isaac Galland 2; John Sparling 2; John 
Hansel 5; Wm Collins 5; Dan’! Clay 2; Sam’l Cope 5; 
Jesse Hodgson 2; Hon L Spellman 2; BC Denham 2; 
John H Baird 2; Matthew Blackford 2; S Denham 2; C 
M Hamilton 2; S C McConnell 2; Col Robt Stewart 10; 
Sam’l G Stewart 5; John W Langdon 2; Wm H Rogers 
3; S B Strain 2; Thos Rogers 2; Lucinda Symmes 2; 
Jane Johnson 50 cts.; Mary Gilmer 1; Wm Watson 2; 
S H McBridge 2; John Bissell 2; John M Stewart 1; W 
Stewart 1; Ambrose Hart 4; James W Clark 2; Daniel 
Cushing 5; Alex Porter 2: Curtis Edwards 2; Jackson & 
Piner 1; Jacob Taylor 2; John W Bosworth 3; Jacob W 
Stansbury 3; Rev G Beecher 2; G M Cully 1; Joseph 
Wright 2; Sam’] Kirk 2; J H Chandler 2; Wm Watters 
2; Michael Kinnear 2; Economy Female A 8 Society 2; 
W Dennis 1; Hezekiel Hutchins 1; Sam’l M Coon 2; Sa- 
lem, A S Society 5 24; Rev L Humphreys 5; Job Ayres 
2; Isaac Leonard 2; Archibald Cooper 2; Rev J Cable 2; 
Jesse Matoon 1; H N Pierce 2; Alex ‘I’ Scroggs 2; Jos. 
T Millard 1; George S Fullerton 2; C S Stratton 2; Au- 
gustus Glazon 2; Rev J H Payne 2; Ralph Wright 2; J. 
Sylvester 2; Dr J W Isham 3; A G Muntgomery 3; A. 
Miller 3; Sam’l Clare 2; A B Clarke 2; Wm Savage 4; 
Ellis Davis 2; Townsend Thacker 2; Rev J W Harsha 2; 
Wm Craig 2; John Bingham 2; Rev E Small 2; T &R 
W Hanna 2; John Williams 2; Dr. G. Norton 2; Wi. 
McCaw 2; Thos. Smith 2; Michner & Brown 2; David 
Kester 2; James A Nelson 2; AI Rickoff 2; Jabes Har- 
lan 2: E. Kenna Esq. 1; F. Jordan 2; L. Rose 2; L. H. 
Green 2; M McMillan 2; Cheyny Pyle 2; Geo, W. ‘l'ay- 
lor 2; Chas. Brooks 1; Jerry Hart 1; J. C. Baldwin 2; 
Rev T Perkins 2; Dr E: Fussell 5; Robt George 2; Lemu- 
el G. Collett 2; Jos. Pearson 2; Thos. Bickford 2, Wm. 
Linn 2; Robt Smith 3; J Dickinson 2; Heman Ferris 2; 
"John T. Hunter 2; Dr Petitt 2; Jas Hammond, Esq. 2; 
Thos Jones 2; Elisha Todd 1; Wm. Galbreath 3, D Bon- 











Thos Woodward 2; Rich Bunch 2; Sain’] Smith 2; Jas. | 


Faison, Erie bk Pa. 5 dis 

State bk & branches, — 3 dis Manysaxn, par to 3pm 

Bk Ill. Shawnectown, 3 dis Vensmens par 
nap ; INTA, 

Bk of Cairo, 10 dis! Wheeling Post notes, 5 dis 

Illinois State Scrip, —ISnecie 8 pm 

Illinois Savings bk., closed = aaa on N.Y. 10 pm 





Kentucky, Exchange on Buffalo, 9 pm 
All except the fo’wing, par|Exchange on Phila 7pm 
Savings Louisville, 124 dis|Ex. on Pittsburg, 6 pm 
Kentucky Scrip, —_ 





Bank Note List. 
CORRECTED BY GEORGE MILNE & CO., 
Exchange Brokers—West Third Street. 


OHIC—Ohio Life and Trust Co.,on demand, 8 prem. 
Bank of Cincinnati, 2 dis, 
Miami Exporting Co., * * 
Labanon, Miami, 2 « 


I’armers’ Bank of Canton, ie 
Small notes of solvent Banks, 2 « 


LATEST BROKEN BANKS, 


West Union, New Bank of Stubenville, German Bank 
of Wooster, New Bank of Circlevilie, 


KENTUCKY, 2 prem. 
INDIANA, par. 
ILLINOIS, 3 dis, 
MISSOURTE, par a 3 prem. 
MICHIGAN—Bank of St. Clair, 2 dis. 
WISCONSIN—Marine and Fire In- 
surences Company 
at Milwaukie, par 
TENNESSEE, 3a4 dis 
ALABAMA, paral « 
ARKANSAS, 35 a40 “ 
LOUISIANA, 5 a 6 prem. 
8. CAROLINA, 5ab6 « 
N. CAROLINA, 24 « 
EASTERN—New York, 8u9 
New England States, Vas“ 
Pennsylvania, 5a6 « 
Maryland, 64 « 
Virginia, (Eastern,) 64 “ 
{EX CHANGE—New York, 11 
Philadelphia, 7“ 
Baltimore, 84 “ 
- ew Orleans, fia ; “ 


[Daily Messare, 


Cincinnati Prices Current. 


Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
November 17, 1841, 




















sall 2; Jas Steele 5; Elisha ‘l’albert 2; Hugh Maxwell 2; 
Thos Maxwell 2; E Chidester 1; Geo Reéd2; E Odle 2; 
John Anderson 2; Jos Collins 2; John Parker 4; Geo L 
Work 2; Selden Spencer 3; H, Wolco:t 2; P. Dunckle 2; 
Jobn Parker 2; Levi W Gennis 2; John E Palmer 2; 
Chas Palmer 2; Sam’} Smith 2; Geo M Farland 2; M 
Day 2; Jos Abdill 1; Wm & James Finney 2; ‘Thos. 
Smith 2; Benj Gast 2; Jas R Gast 2; McClure 2; Levi 
Barnum 2; D Barnum 1; J H Stubb 2 80; Abm Hunt; 
2; Jas Robenson 2; Rev C E Blood 2; Fawcett & Spen- 
cer 4; J AJ Lowe 2; G W Barnett 2 50; Jno Harkens 
2 50; M Sawyer 2; Jas Stowe 3; Jas Wertfale 2; ER 
Glenn 2; DM Wilson 2; Thos Townsend 2; Ebenezer 
McElroy 2; W R Wheeler 2; J H Stubbs 2; Thos Hib- 
ben 3; ‘I’ McPherson 5; W Hoynes 2; C Carter 2; 8. 
Hollingsworth 2; Henry Lewis 6; Rufus Brown 2; W 
Keys 1; J K Vandoorn 2; E B HICKS 2; Sohn Pat- 
terson 2; J & G Uarvey.5; G K Freeman 2; J Amen 2. 
; WM. DEARLOVE, 








do 5; F. D Parish, Esq., 5; E B Sadler, do 2; J M Irvey 


ee ee 


Publishing Agent. | 
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Flour, - . - $5 00 a 5 26 
Wheat . - 95 a 1,00 
Corn, - - - 20 25 
Oats, - 31 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES, 

Ashes— Molasses— 

Pearl, Ib. 6 | N. O,gall. 30 393 
Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 

Almonds, s. 8, 15 18 | Mustard, Ib, 374 

Alum, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 

Beeswax, lb, = 25 4d, 74 
Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 
Brimstone, r. Ib. 6 8 8d, 

Crackers, “ 6 6 10 and 20d, 54 
Candles— Oil— 

Mold, lb 9} 10 Olive, bask, 550 600 
Dipt, “ 9 Win.st.gal. 140 145 
Sperm “ 45 40 Sum. “ “ 125 130 

Coflee— LLinsee] “ 95 
Rio, Ib. 13 Tan.,pr.bl.2000 25 00 
Havanna, 124 white, “ 1500 18 00 
Java, “* 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 14 15 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 200 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 350 
Chocolate, “ 13 15 No.2,“ “275 300 
Cheese, 55 7 |Pepper, Ib 12 124 
Cloversced, 3 50 4 00 plenty | Pimento, “ 8 10 
Cloves, Ib. 374 Provisions-- 

Cordage—- Bacon, 3444 
Tarred, Ib 10 124 B. hams, 64 74 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 4 4h 

Copperas, “ 2 3 - Shoulders, 34 84 
Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, ° 5a 63 

Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel., gr, 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 750 8 
Chalk,  “ 24 34 Clear,“ 950 1050 
Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 6 7 
Fish— Rump, a Chime lb, 54 6 

Herring, box, 75 100 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $2 50 2 75 
No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb, keg, 5 

No. 3, “ 4a6 | Sugar~ 

Salmon, 40 Ib. bbt 50 00 | N. Orleans,lb. 7 ¢, 

_, Cod, Ib. 64 “ 74 2 84 inbls 
Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 
Filberts,.1b, 10 Lump, 13 a 15 
Glass, box—— White Hav’a, 114 124 

8 by 10 350 3 75 Brown, “ none 
10“12 450 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, lb, 124 Common th. 125 150 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, « 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
Gunpowder— Salwratus, “ cask 64 kegl0 

Wade's, kg, 550 650 | Salt— 
Dupont, “© 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 

Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush. 95 1,00 New York “ 40 
Cor, “ 25 T.Island, “ %u 75 
Oats, “ 31 8. Petre, cr., lb. 9 10 

Hops, cast., Ib. 43. | Shot, bag, 175 200 

Hay, ton, $8 Soap, No. 54, Ib. 6 6 

Hemp, cwt., 5 50 6 00 No. 2, “ 5 5 1-2 

Indigo-— Torpentine,gal. 75 100 

Carraccas, 1,1 75 Tallow, Ib. 7.4% 
Manilla, “ 150 1 62 TT cas— 
Iron, bar, ‘* 44% 5 Imperial, Ib, 90 85 
Hoop, “« 6 84 Gunp’wder, “ 99 85 
Lead, pig, “ 44 Y. Hyson, “ 75 85 
Bar, “ 54 Souchong, “ 62 70 
Whitedry « 10 124| Tin p.j X,p. 12 50 
In oil, keg, 2:37 2 75 block, tb. 
Ked, lb. 124 15 | Tobacco 
Legwccd, lb. 43 Va Cav., Ib. 35 to 45 
Cut, Ih. 3h 5 “ 12 Lun yp, 16 
Madder, “ 20 Ky.No.1,6tw. 8% 
Nutnegs 1 25 | £0 “« No. 2. 74 
Vinegar, gal 12 
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For the Philanthropist. 
Language of Freedom. 
BY ORIGINALIAD. 

Tn Persia when one of the royal family aseends the 
throne he puts ove the eyes of the other members of the 
same family, that they may have no cause for, or power 
of rebe!ling against bis authority. So is the slave pow- 
er—the present monarch of our country—trying to pul 
out the eyes of those who are kicking against its unlaw- 
ful encroachments upon the rights ahd privileges of 
freemen—taying to putdown free discussion which is 
to unlock every prison door. 


They say there is a smothered fire, 
Within this breast of mine; 

Like sun obscur’d behind the clouds, 
A sun not free to shine ! 


There is—and should its rays be freed 
While winter fiercely reigns, 

Repeli'd by wild winds from the North, 
They might not pierce tho plains! 


There is—and though a frozen world 
May check its inward glow, 

There is a time, a voice that bids, 
The ice-bound streamlets fiow. 


And something, too, which feeds that flame 
From God’s own cruise of oil— 

A principle that nought can tame, 
Though futtéring. awhile, 


Ah—yes there is a deathless soul, 
Which knows its rights, and can 
Uphold the cause of the distrest, 
To spite of fiend and man, 


And through the wrath that lives on blood, 
Amd efits on Jesus Christ— 

if goes, in panoply of God, 
To act for the opprest. 


Can I relieve the worm that crawls, 
Applauded for the deed, 

And not unbind the fetter’d coul, 
Thesoul in greatest need ? 


Can I weep o’er the senseless brute 
Without a hind’ring word, 

And yet forbid to mourn for man 
With curse, and fire, and sword ? 


Can I not call my soul my own, 
’Gainst every evil scowl, 

When-e’er the dog has privilege, 
Loud at the thief to growl? 


My Masten is the mighty God, 
Theright to speak, His own— 

That right he gives: who chains the mind, 
Would bind Him to His throne. 


He bids me with a trumpet tongue, 
Proclaim he will unbind 

The slave in triple bondage held, 
In body, soul and mind. 


He bids me say, His “Junites ,” 
Is blasphemed through the land; 

His voice not heard—the slare nol free— 
Despis'd His high command! 


He bids me tell of brewing ire 
That burns within His breast, 

That may burst forth in worse than fire, 
To rescue the opprest, 


He bids me say, He spares too long 
The trafficker in blood, 

In flesh, in soul, and must prepate, 
To show that He is God, . 


He bids we warn the lingering ones, 
In Sodom, far to flee; 
Where, if repentance comes not soon, 
He in His wrath shall be, *2 


I heed the warning that I give; 
Of blood I free my soul; . 
I would not shriek amid the waves, 
While wide his terrors roll. 
Lancaster, Ohio, Nov. 1, 1841. 


From the New York American. 
Memcries of Earth and a Vision of Meaven. 
I. 
An old man stands in the hallowed ground, 
Where in stillness the dead are sleeping, 
Beneath the shade of the time-worn church, 
O’er whose wall the ivy is creeping. 
II. 
Motion!ess there he leans on his staff, 
And memory’s charm entwines him, 
In the west sinks the sun—the night shades fall, 
But the spell breaks not that binds him. 
Ill. 
Tt has held him long, and his soul has walked 
Through the echoing halls of the Past, 
It is treading them now—he sees not the gloom 
That the shadows around him cast. 
IV. 
A boy again in his childhood’s home, 
At his mother’s feet he is playing. 
In manhood’s flush, with his cherished bride, 
Through the grove, once more, he is straying, 
V. 
Friends are around him, the promise of hope 
Before him is brightly glowing, 
O’er all his path the sun-light, once more, 


Its mantle of joy is throwing, 
» * * * * 


VI. 
Now risen the moon o’er that hallowed ground, 
Moves high in its star-paved way, 
And tablet, and mound, and ruined arch, 
Are bathed with its silver ray. 
IlV. 
That old man feels its soft kiss on his cheek, 
Lo! his glad dream has passed and gone, 
Again the old Church, and his kindred’s tombs, 
And life’s burdens are with him alone. 
, HIV. 
He raises his eyes—O, holy sight! 
Thete secm around him to stand, 
Arrayed in long robes of stainless white, 
2, Bright forms from the Sprit-land. 
IX. 
Each brow is marked with a cross of light 
“And bound with a radiant zone, 
He knows them \all—those spirits pure 
© Of the toved, the cherished, and gone. 
[* 5 X. 
AW ith noiseless step they flit to his side, 
And gently they touch his hand; 
In voices sweet they call him te come 
With them. to the Better Land, 
Xi. 
“Thou art weaty, and worn, thy locks are white, 
Long years have dimmed thine eyes, 
Come, walk erect in thy youth again 
. >». In the fields of Paradize. 
thy, : XI. 
‘In yon broad fields, with brightness clothed, 
Where the winds are softly blowing, 
O’et unfading flowers~—on stiil, grcen shores, 


ol ty of which it treats, as well as an affectionate 


“| extent indulging in the practice of that sin, | 
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Where rivers of Peace are flowing. 
XUMI. 


Rest, there, shall be thine —unceasing rest 
From the toil and fover of life, 
The arms of love shall encircle thee, 
Thou shalt not hear the voice of strife. 
XIV. 
Then come with us, Husband, Father, come, 
Dear friend of our youth, with us come; 
Once loved on earth—God’s messengers now 
Thy spirit to bear to its home. 
xv, 
Fear not the brief pang as gently we loose 
Thy wearisome burden of clay, _ [lead, 
Fear not the dark vale through which we must 
The cross on our brow lights the way. 
XVI 
And hark ! the redeemed are bending In songs 
And anthems of joy to receive thee, — 
Take back to thy bosom, O, Earth, again, 
The dust which this Spirit gives thee, 
XVII: 
Still shineth the moon o’er that hallowed ground, 
Where, with face upturned to the ekies, 
No more to awake from his last bright dream, 
In silence that old man lies. J. 8. 


ome the Knickerbocker, 
The Fall of the Oak. 


AN AUTUMN SCENE—BY G. II. MILL. 
A glosious tree is the old gray oak, 
He has stood for a thousand years, 
He has stood and frowned 
On the woods around, 
Like a king among his peers. 
As round their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 


The autumn sun looks kindly down, . 
But the frost is on the lea, 

And sprinkles the horn 
Of the owl, at morn, 

As she hies to the old oak tree. 
Not a leaf is stirred, 
Not a sound is heard 

But the thump of a thrasher’s flail, 
The low wind’s sigh, 
Or the distant ery 

Of the hound on the fox’s trail. 


The forrester, he has whistling plunged, 
With his axe, in the deep weod’s gloom, 
That shrouds the hill 
Where few and chill, 
The sunbeams straggling come. 
His brawny arm he has bared, and Iaid 
His axe at the root of the tree, 
The old gray oak, 
And with lusty stroke, 
He wiclds it merrily: 
With lusty stroke; 
And the old gray oak, 
Through the folds of his gorgeous vest 
You may see him skake, 
Aad the night-owl break : 
From her perch in his leafy crest. 
She will come but to find bim gone from where 
He stood at the break of day; 
Like a cloud that peals as it melts to the air, 
He has passed, with acrash, away. 


Thougl: the spring in bloom and the. frost in gold 
No more his liinbs attire, 
On the stormy wave "8, 
He shall float, and brave 
The blast and the battle fire: 
Shall spread his white wings to the wind, 
And thunder on the deep, 
As he thundered when 
His bough was green 
On the nigh and stormy steep. 
Washington, D. C, 
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yearly mecting for 1840. The question, however, ast 
the authority of a general meeting of that kind toapass 


ing is composed, being mooted,—it was finally thought 


The necessity of issuing the following address was urg*} 
ed upon the brethren in Trambuli county, Ohio, atd@hein, 


resolutions in behalf of the churches, of which such meet- |.o¥ 


best, in order to avoid what might, perhaps, be a dangerous de rs 





precedent,—to refer the subject to the individual 
tions. Those of them, then, whose names areal 
(being principally of ‘Trumbull county,) sen 
address, as their testimony against that syste 


claim from the error of their way, those ¥ 


ly authorized, too, to assure our brethren thi 
entire body of Disciples in northern Ohio, 7 i 
with the sentiments contained in this addres&: 


To all the Disciples who are in any way ¢0 ri- 
buting to the support of American Si yo 


Dean Bretruren—lIt is not that any of you, 
slaves, negicet to make them comfortable, orto em 
every facility in your power for moral and° religious 
improvement,—that we address you on the subject of 
slavery. We are persuaded that you cannot neglect these 
things, We take for granted that none of the Disciples of 
Him who taught us to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
will knowingly neglect any opportunity to alleviate the 
condition,—mental, moral and physical,—of any who may 
necd their aid, and especially of those who stand to them 
in the relation of scrvants. It is trae that we are fre- 
quently pained with reports, that some who profess to 
follow the Saviour, do treat cruclly;—retain in ignorance, 
and sometimes even sell, thuse whom the force of cir- 
cumstances has placed under their guardianship and con- 
trol; but it is obvious that these things are so diametri- 
cally and intentionally opposite to the spirit, precepts and 
practice of our Divine Master in relation to the poor, that 
we cannot but regard as insincere, the profession of all 
such persons,—who are therefore not included in the 
number we would most affectionately address, “ Thou 
shalt in no wise suffer sin upon thy brother,” was no 
more obligatory under the Law, than “thou shalt ad- 
monish thy brother in love” is, under the gospel: and we 
regard as evil surmising,—as treasonable to christianity,— 
as a burlesque on religion,—the thought that christians 
will be offended at christians for manifesting at once 
their love for them and regard for the commandments of 
the Saviour, in faithfuily admonishing them of their er- 
rors. With a confidence, then, equalled only by aregard for 
all that re lates to your present happiness and eternal fe- 
licity, we approach you as joint partakers with us of the 
grace of God,—pledged with us to abstain from all evil,— 
yea, the very appearance of evil, and bescech you by the 
love of Christ to hear us patiently, not merely in relation 
to the palpably presumptuous system of sin,—the heavei 
daring iniquity of American slavery in the aggregate that 
holds millions of human beings on whom is stamped the 
impress of their creator as chatile property,—that traffics 
in the bodies and souls of men in this land of liberty, in ac- 
cordance with the hypocritical Jaws that denominate and 
punish the same traflic as pirdcy, when practiced abroad, 
We say, we address you notin relation to these things mere- 
ly, but primarily also,as to what as christians in deed and ia 
truth, you should do in relation to the subject in you rin- 
dividual capacities,--having reference to the laws of Christ, 
your responsibilities to yonr God, and your duties in ex- 
tending Immanuel’s kingdom. Were you, beloved bre- 
thren, aware how extensively this subject has been agita- 
ted and examined in this region,—the amount of infor- 
mation that has been constantly pouring in upon us fora 
few years past, respecting the actual condition of the ag- 
gregate colored population of our otherwise happy fand,— 
the cruelty, ignorance, degradation and woe, that attend 
the system,—the inhuman and oppressive Jaws of meny 
states that banish multitudes of colored people for the 
crime of wearing lhe sable skin, which God gave them, 
and force them upon asin all the ignorance and delyase- 
ment which-are at once the fruit of the system and the 
habilimentsof mind thatclaim our sympathy and tax our 
hamanity,to elevate them in the scale of being,~-the multi- 
tudes of miserable men, women and children escaping ty- 
ranny and oppression, from the places of their nativity — 
from a “cAND OF LIBERTY AND EQUAL RIGHTS,”—seeking 
“a cily of refuge” under the banners of monarchy,—fear- 
ful as the panting,--hanted fawn,--famishing for bread, 
and imploring sbelter,--a hiding place from parsuers,while 
fleeing from ail we are accustomed to hold dear, for the 
sake of dcizng free—thousands into whose benighted 
minds, neither the light of science, nor the light of hea- 
ven, has scarce shea single ray to illuminate the un- 
dying soul; we doubt not you would marvel as we do 
at ourselves, that we have so long been guilty of silence 
upon this momentous subject. We might show, we think 
conclusively, that the proclamation of the gospel was lite- 
rally, the announcement of the acceptable year of the 
Lord: See Luke iv, 16--21,—the trac antetype of 
that morning, when the trumpet of the jubitec, “ pro- 








claimed liberty throughout all the -land, to all the iulsa- 


bitants thereof;” and that all who received the gospel an- 
ciently, did * put away the yoke”—that they broke every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free, according to the re- 
quirement of the prophet;-that when the apdstle said “‘give 
to your servants that which is just and equal, and forbear 
threatening.” he addressed those who had put away the 
yoke,—and that all servants who were under the yoke,had 
unbelioving mastets. But if in this conclusion you shall 
think we have erred, or if for argument’s suke it be admit- 
ted that the relation of master, and slave was known in 
the primitive church, still “ it was not so from the begin- 
ning,” any more than polygamy and putting away by a 
writing of divorce,—an@ must have been suffered, ifat all, 
for the same reason,—on account of “ hardness of heart.” 
And slavery would as certainly have been terminated by 
an adherence to the instructions of Christ and his apos- 
tles,as presumptuous divorcing or unauthorized polygamy. 
Having arrived at the threshold, the question arises, (and 
we would not beg the question)—Is slavery asin? Or 
is it sinful to hold a human being in bondage as proper- 
ty—to compel his labor unrequicted, and sell him as mer- 
chandize? ‘The limits of this address will admit of but 
litle argument. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
Without further preface then, and deeming no apology 
necessary, we would respectfully assign the following as 
among the reasons that have convinced us that slavery is 
sinful in the extreme, 

Ist, All hypociisy is sin. In the infancy of our colv- 
nies, they were oppressed by British tyranny, and though 
very lightly, indeed, in comparison with the oppression 
of which we are speaking—it was too much for flesh and 
blood to bear;—and marshalling their diminative numbers 
—and appealing to that God for the justice of their cause 
“who possesses not an attribute that can take sides with the 
oppressor,”—our fathers boldly put all to the hazard, cry- 
ing, “ give us liberty or give us death.” ‘They triumphed 
and were free. They proclaimed this ‘ta land of liberty,” — 
the asylum of the oppressed;—and established this our 
government upon the immutable and self-evident truath— 
that all men are born free and equal, and are possessed of 
certain natural and inalienable rights, among which are, 
Lfe,liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Upon this truth 
its superstructure has been reared, We have attained the 
lofticst summit of political elevation, and hail with loud 
acclaim the anniversary of our freedom. But brethren, 
the clanking of chains, and wailings of woe are borne 
on every breeze,—and the voice of oppression deafens our 
ears in the midst of a nation’s rejoicings. We have forgot- 
ten we were ever in bondage, and have turned with ahea- 
vy hand—with a giant’s grasp,—and in our strength have 
become the oppressors of weakness, while the oppressors 
of our fathers, have set their slaves free! And while we 
sing of liberty and equal rights, in holding slaves we pro- 
claim to the world around that we are a nation of political 
hypocrites. As integral parts of this nation, so far as its 
responsibilities rest upon us, so far are we involved in 
the sin of this political hypocrisy. 

2d. Weregard slavery as sinful, because itis the off- 
spzing of violence. History abundantly testifies,that among 
barbarous nations, wherever the brazen trumpet of wert has 
called its devoted victims to the unbaliowed work of car- 
nage and death, the victors have almost uniformly reduced 
the vanquished to a state of bondage; and so long as it con- 
tinued, so long the war was continued—only with this dif- 
ference—war was waged in the one case against the lives, 
and in the other against the liberties of men, which are 
dearer than life. This feature of barbarity has in the on- 
ward march of civilization and christianity, come to be re- 
garded as piracy. 

3d, The great cardinal question is—Is it right for man 
to hold property in man? If it is, it must be because the 
Almighty has authorized it; or for the reason, that the 
physical, intellectual or moral-good arising from the insti- 
tution,overbalances the various evils inflicted by the insti- 
tution on both masters and slaves, We think mo man 
can unblushingly say, that American slavery is authori- 
zed by the word of God; ppe can pretend, that the 
benefits arising from Abb tice are sufficient to 
overbalance the evi Clairs. We cannot 
but conclude, t in the most flagrant 
fraud and injesti 














































he rightfully held as the 

His endowed by his crea- 

K h he is entitled in cbt 

limself—that he.can have 

mall he does, is anothek's: whose 

‘not the very tenure by which any 

of men hold property, consist in their 

hat property? It would be a contra- 
aver that one mar could be the exclu- 
ecics of property, and that another 
thereof, at the same time, Now, can 
ra title that can insure them that they own 
éively to themselves; or can the slave-hol- 

ea title to that effect! If, asslavery says, a 

#'show a title demonstrating that he isthe iden- 

Ofthimsclf, neithercan the holder show a clear 

elf: how much less a title to another man: in 

fannot then show a title to any thing—no- 
owned, if a man cannot own himself. 

Dne man may be rightfully subjected to slavery 
‘anoth y one,—or all in turn, upon princi- 
wal. deonce admit that a part may be 

ed bya part, n it be decided, who has the 

to.hold othern b e,—but hy coming to the 
vine rightof kings)” ®xisting in might,—to the prin- 

e, that 1atever is, is tight.” ‘To-day, then, the mas- 

ter holds his sla¥e in bondage, as a chattle,—and prompted 

by gain, sunders *3 ties,—sells,—separates, For- 
tunes wheel revolves." ‘T'o-morrow, power, and mana cles 
and chains, change hands: slaves become masters,—and 
masters slaves,—and may now quickly learn the mean? 
ing of sale, and “severing of kindred ties, and righteously 
be brought to understand their yesterday’s construction 
of the golden rule, in having on earth meted back to 
them, the measure they had meted to others; and in keen 
anguish curse the very sin that yesterday was sweet to 
the taste of covetousness.” 

6th. The British Pariiament, the Chambers of France, 
and the Congress of these United States, unboly and un- 
just as they have been in a thousand instances,—-have been 
compelled to acknowledge, that the unfortunate sons. of 

Africa have a right to be free—--from the fact, that any pete 

sons who shall even aid or assist in any case whatever, in 

stealing and transporting them. from their native land, 
and depriving them of their liberty,—shall be adjudged by 
the laws of these nations as guilty of piracy, and be pun- 
ished by death,—T'hese enactments are ‘ounded upon the 
principle, that man has a right'to himself, and consequent- 
ly to his freedom. What, we would ask, can justify Ue 
perpetuity of that bondage into which it is now discovered 
and acknowledged, that piracy only, plunged its victims? 
Can time and custom,—can whips and suflerings,—can 
covetousness and dungeons, and manacles and chains, 
with all the horrid menaces and debaucheries incident to 
slavery? —No never! If it was piracy in its origin, it 
is piracy in its perpetuity—piracy in the beginning—pi-. 
racy midway, and will be to its end,—till slaves are refute 
ded to themselves. Slavery, conceived in hatred, was 
brought forth in war, has been baptised into democracy, 
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robed in republicanism, and christened piracy by civiling| 
ed nations—new pleading innocence, claiming sympesy 


thy, certified as sinless in certain circumstances,—stands 
knocking at the door of the church of Christ, with her 
hands filled with violence, polluted with every crime, her 
“garments dyed in blood,” all murderous in aspect and 
hateful in mien, demands importanately as the last object 
of her ambition, communion with the society of the faith- 
ful,—a_ welcome admission to all the privileges and im- 
munities of “ the church of the first born,” 

7th. We regard slavery as a sin,—because man was 
made for improvement, for bappivess, for heaven, He 
has the loftiest powers of perception and reflection, of 
reason aud imagination, of judgment and consciausgess, 
of memory and communication, of desires and pira- 
ttons,—but slavery lays an eternal embargo on them all,— 
precludes the possibi!ity of their further developement and 
improvement—disinieliectualizes the mind—palsies the 
powers of the soul—and degrades man to a brute. It is 
the intention of slavery te keep its subjects in ignorance, 
Ignorance is the giant that binds the chain upon “their 
linbs, by putting fetters on the immortal mind. Slavery 
and ignorance are compulsorily married together, and Co- 
vetousness solemnised the unholy alliance, While man 
is in slavery, no exalted motives can be brought to op- 
crate with full force upon his mind, even were it essen- 
tial to its existence and consonant with the laws that re- 
gulate it;and without motive there can be no improve- 
ment; and without improvement, no happiness, . 1 his 
wife, the slave sees but the joint sharer of his unrequited 
toil; in his misery, the oaly legacy for his children, he 
stands hopeless and forlorn on a precipice of desperation 
—his spirit within him is broke and he bleeds to the 
heart. 

Sth. We view slavery as altogether repugnant to 
christianity. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God withall 
thy heart, with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” On theee two cogamand- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets. Here then, 
brethren, we have condensed, all the divine teachings in 
the volume of insperation that relate to our duties con- 
nected with the subject, Cana slavery be reconciled with 
a supreme love to God, and a love-to your neighbor as 
yourselves? Can you say it originated im} and is 

petuated by, love to God and love to man? ¥ Js there 

nifested any love to God or man in causing these ha- 
manibeasts tu. toil under the lash, or crowd 1hé markets 
of slavery, in chains! Are we cultivating witht exre the 
kind and gentle affections of the heart, apes the 
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husband from the bosom of his wife, in separating with a 
rathless hand the infant from the mother’s breast,--amidst 
cries. and tears and ptayers,—sending her to’ a distant 
country,where her only hope can be, that increased toil & 
aggravated woe may speed her way to her only refuge, 
the grave? Can we be loving the supreme being with all 
our hearts, when engaged in the awful work of defacing 
his image, despoiling his likeness, and driving man out 
from the society of man,with changed visage,into the bru- 
tal herd? “Ifa man say, I love God, and hate his bro- 
ther, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen,how can he love God whom he hath not seen. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” Can it be possi- 
ble, that there is no hatred in a system that had its ori- 
gin in violence—that has been nurtured by practices now 
denominated piracy, by the most enlightened nations of 
the world—in asystem that deprives man of his dearest 
rights—robs him of the image of his maker—destroys the 
noblest feelings of the heart, and all the generous emo- 
tions of the immortal soul—in a system that disregards 
the tears and prayers—the sufferings and lamentations of 
millions whose cries are ascending day and night to the 
God of Sabaoth--to that God whose omnipotence is pledg- 
ed to hear the cries of the oppressed? 

9th. We viewslavery as asin on account of the worth 
of man, Far from believing that asinless case of slavery 
can be conceived, involving the pretended right of owner- 
ship—the right to treat man as a chattle—and dispose of 
him as a beast,—and that no ideal hypothesis can but pre- 
sumptuously be plead as an apology for, much less as a 
justification of, existing cases or systems of slavery foun- 
ded in violence and fraud, perpetuated in violence and 
unsanctified by time;—we most cordially adopt the exalt- 
ed sentiment advanced by the editor of the Millennial 
Harbinger, at a time and under circumstances most pro- 
pitious for forming a sound and dispassionate judgment, 
deliberately uttered with as much truth as eloquence--that 
“all the le gible parts of the volumes of creation, provi- 
dence and redemption, are but the demonstration of a ve- 
ry singular and overwhelming proposition, viz: that Nonr 
uot Gop can owN A MAN.’—Christian Preacker, vol, 
1, p, 14, A, Campbell’s sermon on the “ unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” The above “overwhelming proposi- 
tion” being true, the very thought of owning a man must 
be exceedingly sinful: 

“Aspiring to be Gods, angels fell: 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel,” 


The proposition true, aspiring to own a man, is but aspi- 
ring to be a God; professing to own a man, is but profess- 
ing to be a God. Again, same page: “the price paid for 
man’s redemption, is the best proof of the value set on him 
by his Creator.” Such was the value set on man by his 
Creator, that the “price paid for his redemption” was no- 
thing less than Jesvs Christ. Infinite wisdom appreci- 
ated the true worth of man, and set no more than the 
true value on him. ‘Thus we are aided in discovering 
the value of man as esteemed fn heaven, while on earth he 
is bartered for beasts, or sold for a few hundred dollars, 
On earth Jesus was also sold for thirty pieces of silver. 
Thus far as to slavery in the aggregate, as it exists in our 
land. Of its legality, in the light of human laws, we 
speak not particularly, Its political aspects and relations 
we would rather leave to enlightened statesmen... May 
its cruelties and responsibilities be with those only, who 
fear not God, neither regard man. ‘These, we pass light- 
ly over in smothered silence! * What have we to do with 
those who are without?” But in the spirit of meekness 
and kindness, we would come to you brethren, reci- 
procally as we trust, possessing that “ wisdom which is 
from above, that is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, which is full of mercy and good 
L ’ and pray you to consider carefully and prayerful- 
ly What can be done—what you as christians ought to do 
in relation to this great and increasing wickedness. We 
are aware of the entanglement of slavery with the very 


cleave as interest prompts to legal rights—of the power 
of education and custom to palliate what we have long 
practised, and worse than all, the deceitfulness of sin in 
rendering us blind to its own deformity, while in love 
with its practice, You agree with us, no dvubt, that 
the institution of slavery as existing in these United 
States, is_at ¥atiance.wwith-our. political professions as a 
ation —an institution wrong in itself, and out of which as 
from a polluted fountain, the bitterest waters continually 
flow. We doubt not, that the fear of the Lord which is 
the beginning of wisdom, has fallen upon you; and that 
you-have trembled at the thought of this, the greatest of 
natianal sins—that your sympathies have often been exci- 
ted NF'view of the miscrable sufferers—that you have 
done inuch that could be told to your praise, that has ma- 
nifested the generosity of your natures—rendered more 
kind by the genial influences of the religion of that Sa- 
‘viour, whose Jove-was manifested for the human family, 
a state of misery and condemnation, both in his life 
‘and in his death, in dying for us while we were yet ene- 
mies. We doubt not, your bowels of compassion have 
frequently yearned in their behalf--that you have done 
much to ameliorate the condition of those you hold in 
bondage; but it is to the end that you cease to hold them, 
that we address you--that you break every yoke, and let 
the oppressed go free. We have lately hada national 
fast: —would to God that every one from the Chief Magis- 
| trate to the humiblest individual, had been prepared Tot 
its observance according to his word.-—(See Isaiah viii.) 
That system which ts sinful as a whole, must be so in all 
its parts. Butdo you ask, what can be done? Do you say 
we have not power to proclaim a national jubilee—to 
control the hard hearts of the proud and haughty--of the 
thousands who are themselves the slaves of covetousness, 
and set the millions free who are now in the hands or 
sordid avarice? We would reply, we have but the same 
rule to direct in this as in all other cases of sin— cease 
to do evil, learn to do well.” Aud when every christian 
shall have done his duty by his example first, and then in 
all benevolence use all the influence in his power to cause 
the example to be followed by others,—then, and not till 
then, will his doings have run parallel with, and to the ex- 
tent of, obligation,—and when every one shall have done 
his duty, the work will be completed. In the language 
of Thomas Jefferson, we tremble for our country when 
we consider that God is just—we tremble for all men, 
living in any sin, when we consider who it is that 
has said, “ ollow peace with all men, and holiness, with- 
gut which no man shall sec the Lord.’ Were we ad- 
dressing a class of community cankered by avarice, whose 
anly incense is offered in the temple of mammon—or 
mere nominal christians—or such as were on the verge 
of apostacy, were already luke-warm, if not cold—blasted 
prejudice or bloated by bigotry,—we are not so igno- 
rant as noi to know, (to borrow an idea from Solomon, ) 
that their brutishness would despise reproof. We doubt 
not brethren, that having drank into the same spirit (and 
if any man have not the spirit of Christ heis none of his) 
that you will receive this communicativun in the spirit that 
has inducee its presentation. As we are fellow-partakers 
of the divine favor, so should we be co-workers of the 
same mind, of the came judgment in the great work of 
reformation in deed and in truth, in the holy cause of 
converting the world. To this end every stumbling block 
should b¢ removed, Utterly in vain will be our effort to 


- reform the world of auy sin, though practised in all its en- 


semity, which by our daily example we license by prac- 


success of the cause of truth and righteousness will be 
best promoted by keeping it wide from unnatural allian- 
ces, we would wish to view things on earth as they are 
viewed in heaven—that we may make all things -accord- 
ing to the pattern shown us in.“ the word of life,” thatin 
all our doings, the will of God may be donc on earth asin 
heaven, But brethren, beloved, how is slavery regarded 
in heaven? Does not. Math. xxv, 41-45, explain this 
fully? And upon the same principle, for aught we can 
see, [ was an African, and you stole, transported, impri- 
soned, sold, scourged, oppressed and despised me: ye were 
deaf to my cries—unmindfal of my pains—spurned me 
from your presence; hid your faces from me in hardness 
of heart, and fared sumptuously on the fruits of my_ toil. 
Lord, when did we these things unto thee?’ Then, will 
ke not in the same manner answer, “ inasmuch as ye did 
them unto the least of these my brethren, yo did them 
unto me?” “May the very God of pence’sanctify you 
wholly, and. we pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 
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ANSON HATCH, ABIJAH LEE, Do. Farmington. 
WESLEY LANPHEAR, JOHN KIRK, Do. Youngs- 
town. 
STEPHEN LANPHEAR, Do. Su/ffeld. 
BELA HUBBARD, Do. Randolph. 
MARCUS BOS WORTH, HORACE WESTON, Do. 
Newton Falls. 
CYRUS McNEELY, Do. Green Ifar. C’y. 


EVANGELISTS. 
WILLIAM HAYDEN, JOHN HENRY, HENRY 
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VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 

Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason's. Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, etc, etc; 
and by his brother, ‘I’. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘he Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive. method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with cach‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “Mason's Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections, And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard ‘Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestowed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From numerous Recommendations the following are 
selected. 

From the Boston Spectator. 


We hope all will encourage ‘Jason’s Sacred Harp-’ 
Wespeak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist, 

Mason’s Sucied Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
vf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 

From the Baptist Advocate. 

Vas im’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in thisnew collection. Noone man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gems in Melody and Harmonye 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music. 

Mason’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
lever seen. It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
| courage its general introduction, 

Irom the Journal. 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp, The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music.” ‘I'he tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to thosc 
whose object it is to suit be, to the words sung, orto 
tnake mnsic subordinate to sentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
Methodist Church, Wheeling. 


We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song. 
The tunes aro well suited to the different varicty of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 
Just Published. 


Vol. I1.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Musie.— Vol. IT, contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc, etc. ‘This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
Of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended varicty as regards style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants 6 lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found ntly usefal, and it is 
hoped will receive a pat 
surate with the varied t or and expense that 
have been employed in its pratiuction, 

The following notices of thé Work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good: musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic .4- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 7 
“ The Sacred Harp, Vol, II, has been carefully 

examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work.” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor to furnish [1x THe Sacnen Harpr,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,-—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churehes, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


“@. R. FOLGER, Sec'y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College’ 

Hudson, 

Tae Sacnev Hare, Vorume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. kts 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Odbserver.} 


Mason's Sacred Harp, or Beautics of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol, 2nd.-We hesitate not, most'coufidently to recom- 
mend this as a book of extrotdinary. merit; one of the 
best, 1f ‘not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press. Jt will le held-in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific aceuracy,, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle:to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity, of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 


From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
un College. : 

For a few years past, we have made selections for 
Charch Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volume I. I 
have éver ésteened it a beautiful collection, comprising ® 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 
inetres. 

Volume IL.--L» approve most fully: yoar plan of pub- 
lishing new selections and arrangements in successive 
volumes, by which . purchasers are, relieved from the 
necessity of repeatedly buying the Same music. — Phe se- 
cond volume, is, in its rythmical character various,—its 
melodies, are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the,har- 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, It should, by all 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in those 
Choirs. which are somewhat advanced. I doubt not it 
will secure to the publishers an extensive patronage, and 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation, 


EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
F. H. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 
Clevelund Ohio. 


QPEestern Funds, ‘Specic, and. wacurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms. 
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NOTIC E-~--MILK-—MILK 


We are now prepared to inform onr friends 
that we still céntinve to supply: this City 
with Milk onthe six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and'have made permanent artangements. 
to continue it. All persons willing te. sus- 
{a.US, are requested to send their namee and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist, 

C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. Merrett. 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A delightful Country Seat, situated upon a McAdami- 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent neighbor- 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house containing 8 
rooms, ® hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars; also a good 
frame barn with a carriage house and stable; a well a. 
cistern and a spring. The grounds are well planted with 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and embellished 
with shrubs and evergreens, 

A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land, loce- 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town. The im- 
provements comprise an excellent brick house containing. 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar; Also. 9 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden and an 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear trees. ‘I'he 
is part level and part rolling, 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 miles from town 
with 20 acres of good land; 10 of which are in cultivation: 
and 10 in wood, ‘The buildings consist of an excellent 
brick house, having 10 reoins, a hall, a porch and large 
cellar; a brick barn,a stone spring house, a carriage and 
smoke house, ‘The grounds are well stocked with selected 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince tees, and an cxcel- 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines. ‘This 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fortune, 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. 

A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
with 65 acres in tillage,a frame house with 4 rooms: 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The land is good, 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen- 
ced with posts and rails. 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located. miles from town, 
and close to a McAdamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, locas 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, ‘The house isin Cottage style, 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘The grounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream, 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well located for tillage. 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road, 
8 miles from town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn witha stone cellar, a cistern, 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treecs; anda garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, ard located on 
both sides ef the road, ; 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 inculture, sit- 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati, 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements consist of a 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar fot 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 
plum, peach and pear trees, ‘The soil consists of rich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs, 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 











with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 


pump, 3log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity of a 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a ‘Turnpike road, 
in a healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churches and schools. ‘I'he improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 roams, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagen 
and a smoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrabs, grape vines, apricot, quinee and peach 
trees: likewiso.an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run. 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road,and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also. well, a peaeh orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, ‘I'he land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced, 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 aeres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame-barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and Cherry trees, a gar 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek; The soil i» 
good quality, and consists of,bill and bottom, 

A very cheap Farm 00 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown, ‘There are 50 
acres in cultivation, atwo story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehousguiamd-a- good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quine®*trees. ‘The land is rich 
and level. 

A Farm of 185 acres. with 65 in tillage, located uper 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
It bas a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 sclect ‘apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. The soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 actes of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse built ip Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a halt and.e-eelfat; two com- 
modious barns, 2 lafge corn ¢tibs, a tenants: house, a 
cemented cistern, a cider ‘mill® ‘a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported frotte Paris,” and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, »fiepberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘I'he soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miami river. It consists of hill and 
Vate advantageously: located for culture. 

“A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon a Turnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other bafldings,#n exellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. ‘Tre soil con- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage. 
Itisa ssior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from‘town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
a cornmerib, a stable, and several Jog houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus Leds, ‘The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well. located for calture. 


Citizens ‘and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full-i information, whieh will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where @ list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. 

Farmersand Citizens; who,wigh to dispose of their 
estates can, by application tome, haye the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and Germam, without cost to them, unless.ales be 
effected, , . “teia 

Capitalists! can obtain 10 per cent, interét upon 
Mortgage, or the hest personal security. at longyperiods; 
or 6 per cent, at'20 days sight : to] 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales; {reland, Scotland: and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the Enghsh Bankers, ‘The mon- 
ey can he'sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messtsf 
Bating, Brothers & Co. London, to the account o 
Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold. 

Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua: 
ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 

ivo. Apply to 
hath hi THOMAS EMERY, Estale 
and Moncy. Agent, No, 11) East Fourth St. 
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